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Filkelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. A Novel. 
From the German of Gorrne, 3 vols. 
19mo. Edinburgh. 

Wuo bas not read or heard of the Sorrows 
{ Werter! 

vith pleasure another novel from the same 
a? Yet Werter was a performance of 

Goethe’s youth, at which he now smiles as 


s thing unworthy of his genius ; it was a | 


yoduction too, which, in its English dress, 
was injudiciously stripped of what his ad- 
nirers say constituted the chief excellence 
ithe original, a tone of strength and sar- 
atic emphasis,’ ‘touches of powerful 
thought,’ ‘glimpses of a philosophy deep as 
tisbitter.” Wilhelm Meister was written 
in Goethe’s forty-ffth year, and affords 
wof course a more distinct view of 
theauthor’s matured genius and manner of 
thought than any of his earlier works, It 
ist appeared at Berlin, in 1795, and nu- 
verous editions of it have been since print- 


: wes et ae a ” ° o- 7 : % 
ed in Germany ; the critics loaded it with _ yet, where, as in this case, there 1s a neces- 


comumns; its songs and poems are | 


And how few will not hail | 
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should be run of polluting a single innocent 
mind by the false notions and impure de- 
scriptions with whicle these treasures are in- 
termixed. But since no such high prero- 
gative belongs to us, since the book will be 








imiliar to every German ear; the people 


tad it and speak of it with an admiration | justified the omission of fifty. The ‘ phrases 


Strange. to | 


Yproaching to enthusiasm.’ 
%), however, no one has, till now, been 


lempted fo try whether that which has been | 


© generally pleasing in Germany might 


ling the first translation of it into English 
Mich has yet appeared, That the experi- 
will be a very successful one we can- 


Vilbeliy Meister be the more finished pro- 
ston of a writer who is already a favo- 
“swith a large class of readers amongst 
gind though it is rich in beauties of ail 
Shes ini are, nevertheless, certain ble- 
Sal to. S$ Composition, so repellant to the 
astes and habits of the English peo- 

re, that We shall not be greatly surprised 
he ea exclusively to its prejudice. 
“ = ya Says the translator, ‘ both 
tatly th horal, [ could have wished de- 
Mat he had not written as he has 
ost devoutly do we wish so, for 
fear of the harm some parts of 
nioral _ ™ and a deep sense of 
ewhal at i, ence of others, we are 
thole * loss how to deal with it as a 


If o 

ine _ Prevent its finding its 
Wha say se $s of our youth, we should 
sures oF Me it were better farthat all the 
Mere | ne thought which it contains 


« 


letween a 


| 


ndeed venture to predict ; for, though | 


' yust of the render, or they should have been 


| his design, we can only say, that he has 





ist : 
You, yy. € world, than that the hazard 


wt b em) h Zbt} that hus been retained. 
‘be as pleasing in Envland ; the present 


read in spite of all that critic or sage may 
say to the contrary, we must content our- 
selves with interposing such considerations 
as may Jessen, if not entirely obviate, the 
danger of a perusal. ; 

First, however, with respect to the trans- 
lator’s share in the volumes before us, we 
feel bound to say, that he has executed his 
task with singular faithfulness and ability. 
He has not, like the translators of Werner, 
thrown the kernel away, and presented us 
with the shell. He states with truth, that 
except‘ afew phrases and sentences not 
in all amounting toa page,’ which he has 
dropped, ‘as evidently unfit for the English 
taste,’ le has studied to present the work 
‘exactly as it stands in German.’ We only 
wish he had dropped more ; for though, ge- 
nerally speaking, we disapprove of trans- 
lators erecting themselves into expurg*tors, 


sity which justifies the omission of one 
page, the same necessity miglit have equally 


and sentences’ which the translator has 
left out as ‘ unfit for the English taste,’ can 
scarcely be more grossly unfit than much 
Lie ought either 
to have weeded unsparingly or not at all. 
The faults of the piece should either have 
been presented in all their native rankness 
and abundance, when they would have 
been more likely to excite a wholesome dis- 


suppressed entirely, 

The Germans, by way of apology for the 
reprehensible parts of the work, would have 
us believe that it is altogether of an allego- 
rical and typical cast. Accordnig to them, 
it was the anthor’s intention, under the 
mask of a series of personal adventures, to 
give *a light airy sketch of the development 
of man in all its endowments and faculties, 





disbelievers say of the Song of Solomon, 
that, but for the interpretation with which 
its Christian editors have been pleased to 
honour it, noone could ever have imagined 
that it was a Song of Zion, 

The plot or story of Wilhelm Meister, 
except when viewed through some such 
mystical transforming glass as this, will be 
found to have little if any meaning in it. 
The hero of it, as the translator confesses, is 
a mere milksop, whom, ‘ withall his gifts, 
it takes an effort to avoid despising ;’ the 
characters with whom he comes in contact 
are rather ‘ samples to judge of than per- 
sons to love or hate’: all their motives of 
action are clouded and obscure, and the 
cencral denouement teaches absolutely no- 
thing. 

The ineptness of the work is the more 
remarkable that the dramatis persone 
are purely ideal characters, the mere coi- 
nage of the author’s own brain; he might 
have formed them as he pleased, and 
made them to inculcate what lessons he 
pleased: that he bas compounded them 
so badly is owing, perhaps, to their being 
so exclusively the creatures of fancy; a 
little of the alloy of reallife would have 





| feel, and act. 
,and plot, and the characters in it all en- 





eradually proceeding from the first rude ex- 
hibitions of puppets and mountebanks, | 
through the perfection of poetic and dra- } 
matic art, up to the unfolding of the prin- | 
ciple of religion, and the greatest of all 
arts, the art of lite.” But if such were 


succeeded to a wouder in concealing it from 
all eyes but his own. It is what no one 
would spontaneously conclude from a pe- 
rusal of the work itself. The endeavour 
to fix this meaning on the composition 
puts one in mind of what certain irreverent | 





made them both act and talk more ration- 


i allv. The Germans extol to tlie skies Goe- 
| the’s knowledge of human nature; but it 


is a knowledge of human nature in the ab- 
stract merely: his wisdom is but that of 
the closet; he is but a child in his ac- 
quaintance with men as they really exist, 
Life is with him all artifice 


gaged ina sort of harlequinade, frisked 
about they know not how, and frisking 
they know not for what;—every thing with 
him must be brought about by means the 
most artificial and outré, and of the sim- 
plicity of nature and truth we rarely see 
any thing, unless when it is some simple 
incident, or some single aspect of charac- 
ter that he has to pourtray. 

But it is time we should leave these 
volumes to speak for themselves. ‘The 
story is too long and complicated, to be 
convenient for analysis, but we shall ea- 
deavour to touch on most of its leading 
features. Wilhelm Meister is a burgher'’s 


son, who has imbibed an early passion for 


the stage, and while yet a lad and under 
his father’s roof, falls in love with a young 
actress, called Mariana. He owns his 
passion, and without more ado is made as 
happy as man could wish. ¢ All, all 
that is my own,’ said the fair damsel, 
‘willl give up to him who loves me; 
what more |! Nosourfaces! I] will aban- 
26 
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don myself to this affection as if it were to 
last for ever. ‘The minx knew that it 
could not last for ever; for she was but 
taking advantage of a furtnight’s absence 
of a prior lover, to bestow her favours on 
the enamoured boy. The simple Wilhelm, 
however, is kept ignorant of all this; and, 


notwithstanding the amazing celerity of, 


his conquest, Aonours and esteems his darl- 
ing Mariana, as much as if she had been 
one of the best and purest of her sex. 
Every thing now appeared new to him ; 
‘his duties seemed holier, his inclina- 
tions keener, his knowledge clearer, his 
talents sharper, his purposes more decided.’ 
(What stuff!) The fortnight of enjoyment 
however elapses; the first lover returns ; 
and Wilhelm is informed by the following 
billet doux, which comes accidentally into 
his hands, of thereal value of the conquest 
he had achieved :— 

‘ «© As ] love thee, little fool, what ailed 
thee last night? ‘This evening I will come 
again. I can easily suppose that thou art 
sick of staying here so long: but have 
patience; atthe fair I will return for thee. 
And observe, never more put me on that 
abominable black-green-brown jacket ; 
thou lookest in it like the witch of Endor, 
Did I not send the white nightgown that 
I might have a snowy little lawsbkin in 
my arms? Send thy letters always by the 
ancient sibyl; the Devil himself has se- 
lected her as Iris.”’ 

We presume there cannot be two 
Opinions as to the character to be given to 
this first stage of the hero’s progress ;—the 
boy's delusion is not like any thing to be 
met with in real life; mor is it fit for pub- 
lic exhibition, if it were. “ihe consequen- 
ces which follow his discovery, make the 
affair still more absurd; and yet the pas- 
sage in which they are described is par- 
ticularly pointed out by the translator as 
one of the happiest specimens of Goethe's 
genius. It is thus that poor Wilhelm 
mourned when others would have only 
pouted or laughed :— 

‘Whoever strives in our sight with ve- 
hement force to reach an object, be it one 
that we praise or that we blame, may 
count on exciting an interest in our minds ; 
but when once the matter is decided, we 
turn our eyes away from him; whatever 
once lies finished and done, can no longer 
at all fix our attention, especially if we at 
first prophesied an evil issue to the un- 
dertaking. 

‘ Therefore,we shall not try to entertain 
our readers with any circumstantial ac- 
ccount of the grief and desperation into 
which the ill-fated Wilhelm was cast, when 
he saw his hopes so unexpectedly and in- 
stantaneously ruined. On the contrary, 
we shall even pass over several years, and 
again take up our friend, where we hope to 
find him in some sort of activity and com- 
fort. First, however, we must shortly set 
forth a few matters necessary for maintain- 
ing the connection of our narrative. 

‘The pestilence, or a malignant fever, 
rages with moe fierceness, and speedier 
effect, if the fame which it attacks was 








before healthy and full of vigour; and in 
like manner, when a luckless unlooked- 
for fate overtook the wretched Wilhelm, 
his whole being in a moment was laid 
waste. As when by chance, in the prepa- 
ration of some artificial fireworks, any part 
ofthe composition kindles before its time, 
and the skilfully bored and loaded bar- 
rels,—which, arranged, and burning after 
a settled plan, would have painted in the 
air a magnificently varying series of flam- 
ing images,—now hissing and roaring, 
promiscuously explode with a confused 
and dangerous crash; so, in our hero’s 
case, did happiness and hope, pleasure 
and joys, realities and dreams, clash to- 
gether with destructive tumult, all at once 
in his bosom. In such desolate moments, 
the friend that has hastened to deliverance 
stands fixed in astonishment; and for him 
who suffers, it is a benefit that sense for- 
sakes him. 

‘Days of pain unmixed, ever-returning, 
and purposely renewed, succeeded next ; 
still even these are to be regarded as a 
grace from nature. In such hours Wil- 
helm had not yet quite lost his mistress ; his 
pains were indefatigable struggles, still to 
hold fast the happiness that was gliding 
from his soul; again to Juxuriate in 
thought on the possibility of it; to pro- 
cure a brief after-life for his jovs that had 
departed for ever. Thus one may look 
upon a body, as not utterly dead, while 
the putrefaction lasts; while the forces 
that in vain seek to work by their old ap- 
pointment, still labour. in dissevering the 
particles of that frame which they once 
animated; and not till all is disunited 
and inert, till we see the whole mouldered 
down into different dust, not till then does 
there rise in us the mournful vacant senti- 
inent of death,—death, not to be recalled 
save by the breath of Him that lives for 
ever. 

‘In a temper so new, so entire, so full of 
love, there was much to tear asunder, to 
desolate, to kill; and even the healing 
force of youth gave nourishment and vio- 
lence to the power of sorrow. The stroke 
had extended to the roots of his whole 
existence. Werner, by necessity his con- 
fidant, attacked the hated passion itself 


with fire and sword, resolutely zealous to | 


search into the monster’s inmost life. The 
opportunity was lucky, the evidence at 
hand, and many were the histories and 
narratives with which he backed it out. 
With such unrelenting vehemence did he 
make his advances, leaving his friend not 
even the respite of the smallest momen- 
tary self-deception, but treading down 
every Jurking-place in which he might 
have saved himself from desperation, tiat 
Nature, not inclined to let her darling 
perish utterly, visited him with sickness, 
to make an outlet for him on the other 
side. 

‘A violent fever,with its train of conse- 
quences, medicines, overstraining and 
exhaustion; besides the unwearied atten- 
tions of his family, the love of his brothers 
and sisters, which first becomes truly sen- 





—=== 
sible in times of distress and Want, y 
so many fresh occupations to his. — 
and thus formed a kind of painfy Mind, 
tainment. It was not till he grew — 
in other words, till his strength was rns, 
ed, that Wilhelin first looked down 4 
horror into the gloomy abyss of g en 
misery, as one looks down into the 
crater of an extinguished volcano, 
‘He now bitterly reproached himse 
that after so great a loss he could yet en. 
joy one painless, restful, indifferent mo. 
ment. He despi ed his own heart, and |oy 
ed for the balm of tears and lamentation, 
‘To awaken these again within him, he 
would recall to memory the scenes of hi: 
by-gone happiness. He would paint them 
to his fancy in the liveliest colours, transe 
port himself again into the days whea 
they were real ; and when standing on the 
highest elevation he could reach, when the 
sunshine of past times again seemed ty 
animate his limbs and heave his bosom 
he would look back into the fear 
chasin, would feast his eye on its dismem 

bering depth, then plunge down into i 

horrors, and thus force form nature the bit. 

terest pains. With such repeated cruelty 

did he tear himself in pieces; for youth, 

which is so rich in undeveloped force, 

knows not what it squanders, when to the 

anguish which a loss occasions, it adds s 

many sorrows of its own production, asif 

it meant then first to give the right value 
to what is gone for ever. He likewise 
felt so convinced that bis present loss was 
the sole, the first, the last which he ever 
could experience in life, that he turned 
away from every consolation which aimed 
at showing that his sorrows might be les 
than endless.’ 

(To be continued.) 
—__s(@roe——- 

South Sea Islands ; being a Description of 
the Manners, Customs, Religion, and State 
of Society among the various Tribes scat. 
tered over the Great Ocean, called the 
Pacific or the South Sea. Illustrated with 
Twenty-six Engravings. 2 vols. 18m 
London, 1824. ies 

We have always been great admirers 0 

Shoberl’s World in Miniature, so tasteful) 

cot up by Mr. Ackermann ; and of all the 

subjects hitherto treated of, and we believe 
there have been ten different divisions @ 
the work published, we suspect tat 
present volumes will for some time oe 
most popular, since they appear at S0 ne | 
ing atime. ‘The reader need not to pow 
that our allusions are to the visit of the hun 
and Queen of the Sandwich Islands—0 | 

need we sav that those islands are 10 

Pacific or South Sea, an ocean compar 

tively little known, until the peaceful a 

ditions sent out by the British govern® 

a indefatiga! 
halfa century ago, and the m¢ ee 
exertions of our great navigator, Capt. 4 es 
plored this sea, visited its islands, an* 
explored this sea, visited 1 + aches 
hibited their inhabitants in all the fe 5 th 
of a new discovery, thus opene! s wl 


hollow 











philosopher a fertile theme of 1nqu! 


| speculation. 


: he wort | 
| "The South Sea Islands, of » hich the 
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— 
sives so good a description, em~ 
only the Sandwich Isles, but th 

Islands, the Marquesas, Easter, 
ciety, Radack; and Caroline, Islands, New 
Zealand, New Caledonia, the New He- 
ides, the Feegee Islands, and Pitcairn’s 
teand. Of the situation and extent of these 
‘Jands, and the religion, manners, Customs, 
rnd peculiarities of their several inhabitants, 
Yr, Shoberl gives @ correct and spirited 
The engravings, twenty-six in 


icture. . . 
are coloured, and exhibit not only 


namber, 
the costume 
ther views calculated to illustrate the des- 


cription. Having now spoke of these 
wolumes generally, we shall make a few ex- 
mots from the account of the Sandwich 
ijands, premising that the editor appears 
» have consulted the best «and the latest 
wthoritics on this as well as on other sub- 
wets, Of the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Sho- 
ber says :— . 

‘This important groupe, Whichhas of late 
sears strongly attracted the attention of the 
civilized world, consists of eleven islands ly- 
ag between 18 and 22 degrees north lati- 
ude, and 150 and 160 degrees west lonyi- 
tude, They are called by the natives 
Qwyhee, Mowee, Ranai, Morotoi, Tarhoo- 
owa, Woahoo, Atooi, Neeheeheow, Oree- 
houa, Morotinne, and Tahoora. The last 
two are uninhabited. ‘The population of 
the others is estimated at 400,000 souls, of 
rich number Owhyhee alone is supposed 


length, upwards of seventy broad, and 
vearly three hundred in circumference. 

‘The inhabitants are undoubtedly of 
‘e same race with those of the islands 
uth of the equator; but in their per- 
wus, language, customs, and manners, ap- 
oach nearer to the New Zealander, than 
their less distant neighbours either of the 
frendly, Society, or Marquesas Islands. 
They are in general above the middle 
‘we and well made ; though upon the whole 
“elor in strength and activity to the 
‘nendly Islanders. 

‘The women are by no means so hand- 
“meas the men, They are rather short 
‘an tall; have good eyes and teeth, re- 
urkably small and delicate feet and hands, 
= sweetness and sensibility of look that 
a them very engaging. Their hands 
* ag - very neatly tattowed, and 
beth ad to have the same operation 
tan on the tip of the tongue. 
at re - a birth are quite black ; 
dencchres | Bon yr females, who expose 
ieee o. a ¢ sun and air, display 
lied to b our: while those who are 
wearly an Bs a good deal abroad have 
if! OFange hue, 

a yen part of the dress of the 
CONSists Of g a _ ging called pow. It 
"ide and “hs oe : cloth about one yard 
“und the Waist a wrapped several umes 
om, and reach’ with the end tucked in be- 
Id weat “a g to the calf of the leg: in 
blaid, ig a other piece of cloth, like a 
Deneck the n over the shoulders. Round 
| y'requently wear wreaths of the 


*ve5 of 
‘agrant plant, called miri, some- 


of various inhabitants, but | 


_liness. 
‘ocontain 150,000, being eighty-five miles | 


-and high thatched roofs. 





cocgva-nuts, bananas, or plantains are also 


what resembling those of the vine; also tres-| 
ses of human hair to which is suspended be- 

fore apiece of bone highly polished, the lower 
part forming a curve: these ornaments, | 
called palava, are commonly made of 
whales’ teeth, which the Americans sell at. 
a high price to the natives. The hair neck- | 
lace is plaited in small cords, which are SO | 
numerous as completely to fill the hole 


general large enough to admit a man’s 
thumb. The women comb back the hair 
iin front, where they plaster it with a kind | 
of Jime made of burnt shells, which bleaches | 
that round the forehead nearly white, so as 
to produce a strong contrast with the dark | 
colour of the skin, as may be seen in the | 
annexed engraving. The Russians saw | 
many females whose hair was stained a rose | 
colour, but could not learn how it was com- | 
municated. | 
‘ Their heads are adorned with wreaths of | 
flowers, picked from the stalk and strung on 
the stem of a small creeping plant. They 
prefer purple, yellow, and white, and ar- 
range them alternately three or four inches | 
ofone colour. This wreath, twined several | 
times round the head, has a very elegant 
appearance. The women, upon the whole, | 
take great pains in adorning their persons, 
for which purpose each of them is pro- 
vided with a small mirror: and all ranks 
pay the utmost attention to personal clean- 


} 
| 
} 
| 


‘The houses are of the simplest form : 
they are oblong, with very low side walls, 
They are not 
divided into apartments, nor do they cen- 
tain any tables or seats. Itis only by their | 
size that the habitations of the chiefs are 
distinguished from those of the lower classes ; 
for the same barn-like shape is universal. 
They are, however, kept extremely clean, 
and their household utensils, consist- 
ing of wooden dishes and calebashes, are 
hung, neatly arranged, upon the walls. | 
While the floors of the meaner houses are 
bare, excepting the place for sleeping, 
where a few mats are spread, those of the 
higher classes are entirely covered with 
mats, many of which are worked with creat | 
elegance into different patterus. <A plat | 
form at one end, raised about a yard trom | 
the ground, and extending the whole 
breadth of the apartment, is spread with a 
layer of rushes and covered with mats, 
This forms the sleeping-place for the tamily | 
itself; but the attendants lie at the Oppo- | 
site end. 

‘The two sexes never eat together: the | 
chiefs, therefore, have always a separate | 
eating house, and even the lower class have | 
one to every six or seven families for the 
men: the women taking their food in the | 
same houses in which they sleep.’ | 

‘The women are subject to many restric- 
tions. They are not allowed to attend the | 
morai, oY temple, on taboo days, nor at such | 
times te go out in a canoe. They are never | 
permitted to eat with the men unless when | 
at sea, and then not out of the same dish. | 
Delicacies, such as pork, turtle, shark, 





| 
through which they are passed, though in | 
| 
| 


_and learned that this poor creature, having 


‘seized and offered in sacrifice. 
‘remonies are attended chiefly by persons 


forbidden. Dog's flesh and fish used to be 
the only kinds of food which they might 
lawfully eat; but since the introduction into 
the islands of sheep and goats, which are 
not tabooed, the females have less reason to 
complain of their diet. Notwithstanding 
the rigour of these prohibitions, the women 
very seldom scruple to infringe them, when 
it can be done in secret. They frequently 
swim off to ships at night during the taboo, 
and indulge their appetites with the forbid- 
den delicacies. Camybell relates that he 
once saw the queen transgressing in this 
particular, and that he was strictly enjoined 
to secrecy, as she declared that it was as 
much as her life was worth, should the 
circumstance become known. The ex- 
treme severity exercised in these respects is 
confirmed by the statement of Kotzebue, 
who, while lying in the harbour of Hana- 


'roora, saw the body of a young female 


which was found floating upon the water, 

» 
ina state of intoxication entered the men’s 
eating-house, was instantly strangled, and 
her corpse thrown into the sea,’ 

The men of the lower class are sensible 
enough to content themselves with one wife 
each, but others indulge in polygamy, anda 
chief has been known to have fifteen. Royal 
chastity 1s particularly guarded, and any in- 
fringement on it is high treason, though 
capital punishments are rare. ‘The people 
are very superstitious; and their moral, or 
place of worship, is ornamented with several 
ugly wooden idols :— 

‘ Arago, who accompanied Captain Frey- 
cinet, describes another morai, about a mile 
from the town of Kayerooa, which is an in- 
closure of about a hundred square yards, 
surrounded by a wooden railing four feet 
high. The wooden idol at the entrance is 
very carefully carved and larger than the 
others. The heed is of enormous size, 
forming nearly a third of the whole figure, 
which, including a post about two feet high, 
measures ten or twelve feet. Otferings are 
put into the mouth. The other idols are 
placed on the sides of the inc!osure, very 
close to each other; five on the left, the last 
of which has its hcad covered with a sort of 
long pointed hood. painted red; and six on 
the right, the largest of which is extended 


on the ground, and its neighbour half over- 


thrown. 

‘The religious ceremonies take place 
about four times a month, and last from 
sun-set till sun-rise on the second suc- 
ceeding morning: during this interval, 
which is spent im prayer, in sacrificing 
pigs, and feasting upon the sacrifices and 
in conversation, no person is allowed to 
pass the bounds of the morai. The most 
profound silence is preserved while the 
priest is engaged in prayer; indeed, the 
least noise within or near the moraiat such 
times is considered as offensive, to the 
deity ; for which reason, whenever the 
king enters it, proclamation is made by the 
public crier, ordering all animals near it 
to be confined, otherwise they will be 
These ce- 
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‘During the period of the year called 
macaheite, which falls in our November, 
and lasts a whole month, the priests are 
engaged in collecting the t taxes, which 

e paid by the chiefs in proportion to the 
saint of their domains, and consist of 
mats, feathers, and other native produc e. 
The people celebrate this festival by dane- 
ing, wrestling, and other amusements. The 
king remains ‘the whole time in the morai 
Before he enters it, a singular ceremony 
takes place. Hets obliged to stand ti ili 
three spears are darted at him. ‘The first 
he must catch in his hand, and with it ward 
off the two others. ‘This is not a mere 
formality ; for the spear ts thrown with 
the utmost force, and should the king lose 
his life there is no hel ip. for it. The late 
king was so dexterous in the use of the 
spear, that he ran little risk in thus ex- 
posing himself. Vancouver informs us, 
thatin a sham fight, he saw him ward off 
six spears hurled at him almost at 

same instant. ‘Three he — as they 
were flying with one hand ; two he broke 
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, by parrying them with his spear; and the 
&, sixth, owing to a slight inclination of the 
a body, passed harmless. 


a 





Dancing, flying kites, anda game some- 
what resembling draughts, are among their 
amusements :— 

‘Campbell gives usa curious account of 

- an attempt made during his residence on 
these islands, to introduce’ theatrical 
amusements among their inhabifants. A 
theatre, savs he, was erected under the di- 
rection of James Beattie, the king’s block- 
maker, who had once been on the stage In 
England. ‘The scenes, representing a cas- 

: tle and a forest, were constructed of difler- 

ent coloured pieces of fepa, cut out and 
pasted together. | was present on one oc- 

} casion at the performance of Oscar and 

© Malvina, ‘This piece was originally a 

} pantomiine, ~~ here it had words written 

for it by Beatti ‘The part of Malvina 
was perfor med a the (native) wife of 

Isaac Davis, a Welshman, who had resided 

twenty years in the} Seaduich Islands. As 
her knowledge of the English language 
was very limited, extending no farther than 


~~? 


er 





to the words Ves and no, her ee 
were confined to those monosvilable 
M She acted her part, nevertheless with ereat | 
| applause. ‘The Fingalian heroes were re 
presented b y natives clothed > High | 


land garb, also made of feé pa, pe’ arined | 
with muskets. ‘Lhe audience did not 
seein to understand the play well, but were 
greatly delighted with the after-piece, re- | 
presenting a naval engagement. The} 
ships were armed with bamboo cannon, | 
and each of them tired a broadside by | 
means of atrain of thread dipped in salt- 
petre, which communicated with each | 
! gun, after which one of the vessels blew | 





up. Unfortunately the explosion set fire 

a ,a@the forest,and had nearly consumed the | 
‘heatre.’ | 
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after the fashion of the country, 


taloons, 
neckcloth. 
he dressed very sple ndidly, hav ing severa 
laced uniforms, 
his subjects was worn in ordinary both by ry | 


| eating. 
_ } 
' tached to thein; but 


zest a few whilts 
Fa part of the smoke, and expelled the re- 


ad ' 
cl ned the 
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of the superior class, and women are never | of ting se cteggaey (father to Rio Rio» | boys drove away the flies with bunches of 
. 7 a : ° ° > \ { 
permitted to be present atthem. now in London), and his court :— red feathers : : the whole lorming a pleagin Ig 


‘fle was receive sd by him in ahut buiit 
consisting 


group.’ 
Yammeamea died in the [sland of Owhyee, 


of one apartment, th. ough he had habita- | in March, 1819. We had Previously ‘a, 
tions of stone inthe Europcan style. His | pointed his son, Rio Tho, his successor, Me 

. . i 
dress consisted of a white shirt, blue pan- | left about half a million of dollars, with 


voods and armed 


amount:— 

‘At the death of the king and distiy. 
guished chiefs human victims are kill. 
ed; but these are aiwa ‘ys Of the lowes 
class. In certain families of this ela 18s the 
fate of dying with different members of 


coloured 
howe. en 


a red waistcoat, and 


merchant vessels to alike 
Qn great occasions, 





but the national dress of 


himself and his chiefs. The i. ins | 
were accommodated with European chairs, | 


but the distinguished natives who were) certain dis tinguis! ied families is said to be 
present at this interview were seated ee | hereditary. ‘The victims know their esting. 


the ground, Their costume appeared still 


tion, and their lot seemsto have no terrors 
mM ote exire ordinary than the king’ S consist- 


for them. The progressive spirit of the 


ing of a black frock coat and a small | times has, however, almost rendered thi 
white hat. These black frocks looked ' custom obsolete. At the death of ¢ sueen 
very odd on the naked body, and besides | K: thumanna’s mother, when three persons 


this, they seldom fit, being brought from offered themselves to fulfil their desting. 


America, where the people i in general are. tion, Kareiinckoo, who may be stvled the 
neither so tall nor so corpulent as the) viceroy of Woahoo, and who is familiarly 
chiefs of the San: iwicl 1 Islands. One of | named by the } English Billy Pitt, on ac. 


count of his influence with’ the late king, 
would not permit the sacrifice. They still 

tcrifice culprits to the gods, as we sacri. 
fi ce them in Europe to justice. The cus 
tom of eating but yan flesh had ceased 


these attendants had the waist half way up 
his back: the coat could net have been | 
buttoned without the greatest. difficulty, 
he per spire d copiously, “and was evide: atly 
niserable in his confinement, but fashion 
forbade him to release himself from its long before the time of Captain Cook, 
tranmels. The sentinels at the door were | * Can npbell informs us that the respect 
stark naked : : each hada cartouch-box and | pald tothe king’s person, his house, and 


a pair of pistels fastened about his body, | a his foo: t formed a remarkable co 
and a gunin his hand. _ trast to the si.nplicity of his mode of liv- 
‘The capt ay next visited Tamineamea’s ey W ph ver he passed, his subjects 


to uncover their heads and 
shoulders. ‘The same ceremony took 
| place on their entering or even passing bis 
residence 3 and every h rouse which he enter- 
el was ever afterwards ; honoured with the 
same marks of respect. When his food 
was carrying from the cook: ng-house, 


Yn 
favourite wife, Kahamanna, with whom he | were obliged 
found the two other wives of the king. 
The house in which he resides ts very 
neatly built and very clean within: he 
floor, on which the three ladies were 
seated in the Asiatic manner, was covered 
with mats, and their persons were enve- 

loped the finest stuffs of the country. | every person within hearng of the cal 
The chief employment of the royal dames | Noho, “Sit down!” given by the bearers, 
consists In smeohing tobacco, coinbing their | was obticed ‘o uncover himself and squa 
hair, driving away the flies with a fan, and | down on his hams. This ceremony We 
‘Their pipes have no tubes. at- particularly 
the heads, which are used in the king’s house was carried past: 
constantly hanging by their syed areofthe there being none of a good qua lity ne 
size of the k rgest German i pipe s;theyv are | Elanarooroo, it was ne cessary to bring 
made ofadark- coloured wood and mounted from the mountains, a distance of five 
with copper. Kahuimannatook with great  iniles. ‘Those who carried itin ca slebashes 
from the pipe, swallowed | were obliged to call out Noho! et X: 
person appeared In stoi. in aid . 
‘ever, not to detain his m: yest) $ Sup) 

in so unpleasant an attitude, they ran Pe : 
as quickly as they could. W hite peor 

were not req quired el "eek these hono 
rupulow s}y exae 


inainder through the sccettes she then 
olfered it to Captain Ketzebue, who de- 
honour, on which she handed it 


hhour, who resigned it to | 


to her ne: S001} 


On 


the third. As soon as the pipe wan emp- | though they were 
ticd in this manner, it was filled afresh and | from “the natis —e 
| passed round as before. All three queens | Of the present state of the allowing 
were very large corpule nt women, up-j lands, Mr. Shoberl ¢ wes the following 
and seemed never to have the authority of an Amer 


wards of fifty, | count, ho vis 
e } ° fr y Al ) P W }Q Vee 
captain of the name of Garancr, "™ 


possessed any cl: tims to beauty. ‘Their! cay 

dress was distinguished by several silk | them in 1822:-— have 
hanckerchiefs from that of the other fe- ‘The Sandwich Islands begin re 
males. a considerable trafiic, an id the . = hi 


‘’Pheking’s daughte 
some oil, was seated . .a mat b efo re the 
door; behind her stood a little black page, 
who held a silk parasol over her head to 

creen her fi the sun, while two other 


r,atolerably hand- | making rapid strides in cl 


sevel ral years past they have “be cas 
by so many Ienelish ‘and Amer 


yan! 
they are gt adus Iiy adopt! ing their! 
and reling ishing their own. 
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inconvenient when the water 
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ear are no lonzer to be seen; the 
a goa sound of the ‘Lriton’s horn has 
po to be heard, as have also the 
am of the victim destined to the 
saughter. Idolatry is at an end: the beils 
of the churches alone break the silence of 


h, and the mild beams of Chris- 


| { 
esabba 
th ly begu: 1 to operate on 


(janity have alreac 


these children of nature. FO Re mis- 
>» United States reside 


sjgnarles from | 
smnong then : fos ‘have founded a school, 


where many of the youth ie ceive instruc- 
tion in reading, writin awing, 
which, together with the reli: Pat US eXbor- 
ations at church, Co: tribute daily to ex- 
altand refir re the moral character of these 


5» XC. 
> 


simple peop! le, | 
‘The natives already 


yossess ten ships 


built and equip; ved in the European 
ashion, none of Which is under 120 tons 
burden, besides @& great number of 
shooners and sloops employed ia the 
conveyance of sandal-x aTeY | and pi rovi sions 
fom one island to another. Niost of them 
remanned by ee. who make excel- 


Captain’ Gardener 
3 one of their vessels, man- 
ned entirely by natives, but commanded 
byawhite man, returned from a voyage 
t)Kamtschatka. In exchange fora cargo 
of salt which she had carried to the go- 
rernor of that peninsula, she brought back 


lent sailors. While 
was at Woahoo, f 


smoked wlmna. cables, linen, hardware, 
and other articles. “TP he governor trans- 
mitted by this ship a written grant of a 
large tract of land to the hing of the 
Sandwich Islands.’ 

Thus it will be seen that, notwithstand- 


wg the sneers of some of the newspapers 
that the Sandwich Istands are savazes, yet 


that they are savages fully c ap: ble of ied. 
ation, in the arts of which they are mak- 


ing great progress. 
— <> o——. 


4 Biographical Sketch of the Remarkable 

“ ife and Character of Mr. Jiunes Bundy, 
f Bristol. By Tuomas W ood, A. MM. 

12m pp. 117. Third Edition. Loudon, 

1824, 
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city of his nature, which neither his 
palaial situation, nor the dread of additional 
punishment, could overcome, 

‘Iie then prevailed on Lord C—l—d to 
intercede with the lawful authoriues for him 
to leave New South Wales, and to accom- 
pany his lordship to the beeen Indies: which 
was granted. As they proceeded, his iord- 
ship appeared to have vreat Col dence | in) 
Llaynes, often trusting him with large sums 
of money, and leaving the place unlocked 


“ero 


where it was: but whether Llaynes consi- 
dered this as a bait or otherwise, he took 
care never to diminish the sum without 
viving a bro} er account, His punctuality 
ples asing his lordslip, he desired hia not to 
make any more aceounts. In the East 
ludies, meeting with a person who had 


offended him, he gave him two or three 
desperate blows, aud left him ina li opele 
condition: but, thinking he had net done 
right, he returned, s vave tne poor man Whit 
assistince he could, and left some money 
tor him and his family ; ; thereby showing 
that he was net totally divested of the feel- 
Ings of lumanity. 

* Lord C—l—d then des patched Haynes 
with letters to England. [le was landed on 
the coast of Fran after travelling 
soine time, was taken up for a spy of the 
Engiish government, but found means to 
secrete lus letters. Ile was conducted to 
the guillotine, and seated on it for execu- 
tion; but the person who acted as his in- 
terpreter, on being promised asum ofmoney, 
represented hin asan American, by which 
means his hile was spared, and he was sent 
with strict 


733 


Ce, aud, 


on board an American ship, 
orders not to be seen on shore, which he 
punctually observed. Le sailed for Ameri- 


ca, Where be remained soine time ; then re- 
turned to Pngland, and delivered the letters 
ersuus for whom they were lntend- 
rewarded bin very handsomely, 

‘Soon alter his arrival, he married in 
Loadon, and commenced hawker and ped- 
about the country to wakes 
About this weit to 


a 
ar, travelling 


and fairs. time, he 


iiverpool, and purchased a large quantity 

‘ ‘ . 

of miusun, &c. promising payment; but, 
° : 4 1 

iter Obt ult Miey , pUsseson of tie woods 

| ! . - Pog 

\s ithiagut i ‘uloth 4 liis pron Se, he set on 

‘ J Se, ay a, eae eee! ee 

towards Manel etn pursued by civil 


lester, | 


oihcers and sv! lragoons, 


A party of ¢ 


who changed horses at every stace, could 
not OVEPLAKE lng. Coming to some liils 
near Mauebester, while he was h nly pur 
sued, he alighted, and led his horse up one 
ofthem. Lis pursuers being come within 
half a pistol-shot of him, be tustantiy 
mounted, clapped spurs to his horse, and 
set olla at hin, but he soon 


sain; they hired 
| Com 


3 ' ’ ] t > , = 
left them far bebiod. be fo two cross- 
roads, one leading to ALancuester, and the 
( 7 ° ; - * *s? 
other to Congleton, he took the latter, and 
so evaded fis pursues. But, before he 
j ‘ } 1 ; ? aoe" al a 
reached Coiziclon, ils uorse GFrOpped UL.GCI 
hai ae 
him: leaving it, he proceeded on toot to 
rT ° ’ P nF ' . a 
Norwich, aud thence to Loudon 
In the CUurse Of isis tray cis he be Pa ae 
. ‘ ‘ * oe 
acquainted with some of the most noted 
‘ 
_—- . ! 
boxers, SUuCii ils i errins, Joh eOLis . vd i | } 
ya, and otucrs. Atter freanenturg t 

















company awhile, Le commenced pugilist, 
and by means of sparringand boxing obtain 
ed the means of subsistence. He also mars 
ried several feinales, plundered them of 
their property, and then decamped. Ile 
often said, he had sirfeen wives in different 
parts of the country, 

‘Once, when returning from Ireland, he 
met with a gentleman on board who had 
considerable property with him. He got as 
much as possible into bis Company, found 
out where his treasure was, and whither he 
Was going. On their landing at Bristol, he 
kept ‘his eye on hin n, and put up at the same 
house as he did. The next day, at Bath, the 
ventieman going out In the evening, he fol. 
lowed him; but, el back to the cham- 
ber-maid, said to her, ** Do not let any one 
but inyself have my " maste r’s bags; I shall 
return back for them immediately.” She 
promised hin she would not. He followed 
the gentleman, aud, after watching him to 
some distance, returned to the inn, got the 
bags of the chaimber-maid, she not knowing 
but the gentleman had sent him for them, 
and went away with the property. 

‘tle was once in custody, and nine 
soldiers were conducting him handcutfed. 
They called ata publie-heuse on the road to 
get refresinment. He gotnear the fire, and, 
unperceived, with the poker got the hand- 
culls oif: he then rushed out of the house, 
and, by the time the soldiers could take up 
their muskets, had vot thirty or forty yards 
from thei, ‘He le aped over hee laes and 
ditches, crossed the tields, they firingat him, 
and the balls passing near him ; but he made 
his escape, travelling by night, and resting 
during the day. As night approached, he 
would enter a town, go to the largest iin, 
call tor wine, order supper anda bed, _ 
ask if he could have a carriage in the mor 
lig. After supper, he would say to len 
waiter, “ Tain going out into the town, and 
shall retura in about halt an hour: be sure 
to order the carriaze at such a time in the 
morning.” Then be would walk off with 
(tu use his owa expression) a hide full, 
ree of expense. 

‘After acting in this most daring and 
unprincipled manner in dilerent parts of the 
country, he was convicted at the Manches- 
for 


i} 


ter sessions, beld in January, 1797, 

stealing, and moter for seven years’ trans- 
portation, Vr Lancaster Castle he was 
removed to [ia sston-- larbour, near Ports- 


mouth, and ie on board Le Fortienne 
Qn his leaving London, he stole a 
knife at soine Inn on the road, with which 
he managed to saw off his rrons; but was 
discovered before be Lav an opportunity to 
make hisescape. Lrowever, he etlected his 
escave from the hulk on the Whitsunutide 
tullowing 

‘In July, 
at the « 


hutk. 


1c 


up, for 
attempted to seize 
suspicion of having stolen a silver 
tunkard, and lodged in Newyate, 

[lis behaviour in the prison, for twoorthree 
turbulo nt and un- 


1799, he was taken 


Arit ? hice V 
hiring ice $s who 
‘SSA 
him on 
» a 
Bristol. 


was exrtremery 
e keeper, Who endeavour- 


mouths, 


' i? i 
ruly, as Well to lil 
ed by ventie mcans to tame him, as to 
the prisuuers who were near him. Notwith- 
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standing his heavy irons, his determined 
manner caused them to dread him, espe- 
cially those who thouglit they had in any 
way displeased him: they were always on 
their guard, fearing lest he should do some 
alarming mischief in the prison. On some 
occasions, the military were called in to 
their assistance ; to whose bayonets he ex- 
posed his naked breast, daring them to run 
him through the body. He would rather 
have been shot dead, than have surrendered 
himself to them. But what could not be 
effected by harsh means, was accomplished 
by mild treatment, being of a disposition 
not to be subdued by rigorous measures ; 
for he actually delivered a weapon into the 
hands of a gentleman who reasoned with 
him, when the appearance of a file of armed 
soldiers, with an officer at their head, could 
not take it from !im. 

‘One day, by some means, he had got off 
his irons, and seizing a large carving-knife, 
bade defiance to all who dared to approach 
him. A file of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
endeavoured to intimidate bim; but he re- 
solutely refused to surrender himself to 
them. Mr. Bundy undertook to appease him ; 
the door of the prison was opened, and he 
entered. Haynes came up to hin very dis- 
dainfully, saying, ‘* I suppose you come to 
find out secrets.’’’ 

Mr. B. assured him to the contrary, told 
him he came to him ‘in the name of the 


_Lord,’ when ‘he fell down hke a great calf 
upon the ground before that mighty word | 


which breaks the rock 1 pieces.’ 

W hen in prison he was so violent that the 
gaoler was compelled to put very heavy 
irovs on him, and when, at the request of 
Mr. Bundy, he was allowed to have one arm 
and ,ocot at liberty, the first use he made of 


it was to seize aclasped knife (incautious- | 


ly left within his reach), and threaten to 
murder Mr. b., who had agreed to pass the 
night with himin his cell. Vhe firmness of 
Mr. b., however, awed him from his horrid 
purpose, and he burst into tears. Haynes 
was executed, but Mr, Bundy thinks not be- 
fore religion had prepared him for so dread- 
fulan event. On this point we shall offer 


no opinion, further than that we do not | 


think any thing can be more injurious than 
the assurance given to dying criminals of 
the ease with which they may make atone- 
ment to the Deity, tora life ofcrime. Ifwe 


are to believe the records of Newgate, al- | 


most every person that has been executed 
in frunt of it, 
died penitent. 
=> 4D > oe 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening, comprising 
the Lheory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Florwulture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening, including all the latest un- 
provements, a general History of Gar- 
dening in all Countries, and a statistical 
View of its present State, with Sugges- 


tions for its future Progress in the Bri- | 
lish Isles. By J.C. Louvon, Esq. F.LS. | 


ILLS. &c. embellished with upwards ot 
800 engravings on wood. Bvo. pp. 1233. 
Second Edition. London, 1824 
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Weare notcertain whether the verv best eu- 


work, be not simply tosay,that the exccution 
corresponds with the title.—a merit which 
few works of the present day can be said to 
possess. Mr. Loudon promises no more than 
he has performed, and that with a rare abi- 
lity, and the purchase of his work will 
supersede the necessity of swelling a li- 
brary with treatises written er professo on 
the various branches of the art,—we had al- 
most said, the scilence—of gardening: and 
the undertaking does great honour to the 
learning, industry, and application of the 
author, and the liberality of the publishers, 
who on this occasion have spared no ex- 
pense in paper, print, and engraving, to 
render the work as elegant as it is useful. 

It is impossible, in a journal like ours, to 
attempt a critical aualysis of a work which 
presents such multifarious ramifications ; 
but from the cursory view which we have 
been able to take of it, the author se‘’ms to 
have bestowed an unwearied attention on 
every branch of his subject. The history 
of gardening, from a remote period of anti- 
quity to the present time, 1s curious and 
highly interesting, and his account of the 
progress of gardening in the various coun- 
tries of Europe will be read with pleasure. 
We will select that of Trance for a few ob- 
servations, and if we do not always agree 
with the author, it is not with Mr. Loudon, 
but with the authorities he quotes, that we 
have to find fault. Tle divides gardening in 
France into three epochs, that of Charle- 
magne, Louis XIV. and the Revolution. 

With respect to the gardens of the mo- 
narch who in an evil hour Jaid the founda- 
tion of the imperial power of the Popes,with 
all due deference to Mr. Loudon, we do 





with few exceptions, have | 


not think that the palace of Ingleheim with 
its hundred columms of Italian marble is 
conclusive evidence of a garden being at- 
| tached to it. We may remark by the way, that 
colonnades in Greece were invented not so 
much for the purpose of ornament as to offer 
ashady promenade like the groves in western 
Europe. The Romans, their imitators, 
introduced the same stvle of building, but 
more frequently for ornament than with a 
view to their primitive design, and the sys- 
item degenerating as it passes down. the 
(stream of time, the original idea was en- 
tirely lost sight of, and the five orders of 
architecture have become degraded to 
objects of simple ornament. It is thus that 
the verandah, which was invented in 
southern Europe, to protect apartments 
| from the heat of the sua, is with much taste 
and sagaucity empleyed in the envirous of 
Londen, to protect the northern aspect of 
the houses from a sunilar incoavenience ! ! 

. The garde ” of? hethuilles Les, Says Evelyn, 
“is rarely contrived for privacy, shade, or 
company, by groves, plantatiois of tall trees, 
| especially that in the middie, being of elms, 
| 
| 
} 





| 
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and another of muiberries. There is alaby- 
rinth of cypress, noble hedges of pomexgra- 
nates, fountains, fish-ponds, and an AVLATY. 
There is an artificial echo, redoubling the 
| words cistinetly, and it isnever withaut some 
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sy wh.cii 1s wider a tree, or litde ca- 
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logium that can be given of this important | binet of hedges, the voice seems 





fur aymph singias tot. Standing at one of 





== 
from the clouds; at another, as tm 
under ground. This being at the bottom of 
the garden, we were let into another which 
being kept with all imaginable accuraten,.. 
as to the orangery, precious shrubs, 
fruits, seemed a Paradise.’ ” 

We suppose Le Notre must have destroy. 
ed all that had been so rarely contrived for 
not a vestige of it now remains, The taste o 
which Le Notre was the author or propaya. 
tor, is aptly characterised by Pope:— ~ 

“ Grove nods at grove,each alley has its brother 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 
Instead of the endless parallelograms of the 
Dutch, Le Notre made a long straight 
walk in the middle, intersected by circular 
fish-ponds, from the circumferences of 
which divergeat walks were made, generally 
terminating in other circular ponds; the in- 
tervening portions of ground ever filled with 
shrubs and flowers ; but as neither Ray, Tour. 
nefort, Linnzeus, nor Jussieu had then ap- 
peared, science had no share in the arrange. 
inent of the parterre : symmetry to please the 


AlCH ess 
and rare 


eye, and successive plants to keep them al- 








ways gay, were the sole rules known to this 
once so celebrated gardener, who, however, 
it must be confessed, made some progress iu 
picturesque gardening; for the divergent 


m9 5 


P) 


walks atiorded the means of placing statues 
in the gardens with considerable effect, 
instead of the more failing ferminus which 
hailed our arrival at the end of a Dutch 
alley. 

© The gardens of Versailles, the grand ef- 
fort of Le Notre, have been so frequently 
described, and are so generally known, that 
we shall only quote one or two opinions 
concerning them. Hirschfield considers 
them not as models of taste, but as models 
ol a particular class or character of gardens. 
Gray the poet was struck with their splen- 
dour when filled with company, and when 
the water-works were in full action. Lord 
Kainies says they would tempt one to be 
lieve that nature was beiow the notice ol 
a great monarch, and therefore monsters 
must be created for him as being more astu- 
nishing productions. Bradley says, “ Ver 
sailles is the sum of every thing that has 
been done.in gardening.” Agricola, a Ger 
man author, declares (Phil. Treat. on Agr. 
Trans. by Bradley), that the sight ol Ver 
sailles gave him a foretaste of Paradise. 
Our opinion coincides with Gray's: “Suc 
syminetry,” as Lord Byron observes, 
not for solitude.” During the Revolutio’ 
it was proposed that the palace and — 
should be sold as national property; 
M. Le Roy, the architect, greatly to e 
honour, stepped forward and a hast 
that the palace might be usefully een ge8o 
for public purposes, and the carden renders 
productive of food for the people. Ze 
satisfied the citizens: a military school ve 
established in the palace ; and, by plant's 
some of the parterres with apple-trecs &, 
others with potatoes, the garden was mye 
Niell was informed that, by calculation, wa 
water-works of Versailles, which foes 
played off oftener than eight or ten ee 
vear, cost 200/. per hour. There > 
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orange- ; , J 
feet high. (Hort. Tour, 409. et sey.) 
> oe He : 

The grounds of Ermenonville bring so 
many recollections Lo the mind, that we can- 
not refrain quoting their description, which 

anied by an engraved plan :— 


js accompanie eS ; F 
‘Ermenonville, still in the Girardin family, 


but now rather neglected, appears to have 
been laid out ina chaste and picturesque 
syle, and in this respect to have been some- 
what diferent and superior to contemporary 
English places. The chateau was placed on 
an island in the lake, near the village. 
Among other objects in the grounds were 
Rousseau’s cottage ; his tom in the island 
of Poplars; that of the landscape painter 
Mahier, who had assisted Girardin in.design- 
ing the improvements in an adjoining is- 
land; a garden in ruins, and the grand cas- 
cade. Useless buildings were in a great de- 
greeavoided, and the picturesque eifect of 
every object carefully considered, hot in ex- 
clusion of, but in connection with their uti- 
lity. There is hardy an exceptionable prin- 
ciple, or even direction referring to land- 
scape-gardening laid down in the course of 
Girardin’s Essay; and in all that relates to 
the picturesque, it is remarkable how ex- 
actly it corresponds with the ideas of Price. 
Girardin, high in military rank, had pre- 
viously visited every part of Europe, and 
paid particular attention to England, and 
before publishing his work,he had the advan- 
tage of consulting those of Wheatly, Shen- 


tree here ** semé in 1421,” and thirty | 


stone, G. Mason, and Chambers, from the | 


first of which he has occasionally borrowed. 
He professes, however, that his object is 
neither to create English gardens, nor 
Chinese gardens, and less 

grounds into pleasure grounds, parks, or 
ridings, than to produce interesting land- 
scapes “ paysages intéressans,” &c. He receiv- 
ed the professional aid of J. M. Morel, the 
Kent of France, who afterwards published 
Theorie des Jardins, and probably that of 
his suest Rousseau, who seems to have com- 
posed the advertisement to hi. book. Ma- 
gellan, in the Guzetie Littéraire del’ Eue 
rope tor 1778, in giving some account of the 
last days of Rousseau,who died at Ermenon- 
ville, and was buried in the island of Pop- 
lars there, informs us, that Girardin kepta 
band of iusiciaus, who constantly perain- 
bulated the grounds making concerts soime- 
lines in the woods, and at other times on 
the waters, and in scenes calculated fur par: 
ucular seasons, so as to draw the attention 
or Visitors to them at the proper time. At 
night they returned to the house, and per- 
formed in a room adjoining the hall of com- 


pay. Madame Girardin avd her daugh- | 


ers were clothed in common brown stuff, 

a with black hats, while the 

a is gab ore habillements: le plus sun- 

tatoo ,P. us propres a les faire confondre 
Yans du campagnards,”’ &c. 


‘ he Marquis de Girardin was the friend | 
_ “MOusseau, and gave him an asylum when | uly a 
' tended to. On the canal crossed by fancitul 


a habits had estranged from him 
mals Sed sseriga) for of all unsocial ani- 
the inne hn or Of the Social Contract was 
cultivated « Here Rousseau studied and 

a taste for botany, plants being 
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to divide his | 
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the only acquaintance he could not quarrel! 
with. M. de Girardin was insensible to his 
errors, and beheld only his virtues. He con- 
fided the education of his son Stanislaus to 
the philosopher,who brought him up accord- 
ing to his ownsystem, so that the count, the 
present possessor of Ermenonville and mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, is fre- 
quently called Rousseau’s Enilius, a title 
which has net conferred on bim any quali- 
fications not to be found in others. It was 
the mania to bring up children 4 /a Rous- 
seau: they ran about barefoot and bare- 
headed like paupers, and sought the society 
of boys as ragged as themselves, until it was 
found that ignorance and vulgarity, how- 
evermuch they restored man to the happy 
state of nature, neither mended his morals 
nor his manners, and the theory of the wild 
visionary was abandoned, 

The taste for landscape gardening certainly 
gains ground in France, and the best En- 
glish gardens are selected as models in the 
distribution, while the taste of Latin Europe 
for statuary, temples, &c. enables them fre- 
quently to surpass us In decoration. 

Mr. Loudon 
Kleber, who, says he, was killed in Egypt 
by a mameluke. Wiheber was murdered by 
a Turk, sent expressly for that purpose by 
the Ottoman Porte; his father and mother 
were pcerishing in a dungeon at Constanti- 
nople, and his ardent mind was worked on 
persuading him that, not only he would be 
doing a thing agreeable to the prophet, but 
that his parents should be set at liberty 
and possess great wealth if he succeed- 
ed. Eis success was complete, but be- 
ing taken he was impaled, which he 
bore with superhuman fortitude for forty- 

ight hours. The Porte kept its promise 
towards the parents, and the father became 
a considerable merchant of Adrinople. 

The gardens of Malmaison, the seat of 
her who, made use of imperial dignity only 
to prove how much the sum of happiness 
may be increased by power, and who never 
caused tears to flow save those of joy and 
gratitude, was a perfect model ofan English 
garden: the conservatory was filled) with 
the choicest exotics, the saloon furnished 
with a library of books in natural history, 
and,while Napoleon held his councils in the 
library of the mansion, Josephine was em- 
ployed in a more pleasing one formed by her 
friends, seated round the alcove of the sa- 
loon, and listening ta the elegant botanical 
lessons of professor Michel. 

The Prussians,on approaching Paris, wan- 
tounly committed all sorts of depredations on 
the residence of the first consort of Napo- 
leon ; but their ravages were repaired,and it 
is even now kept up in a respectable state. 


| A friend,who visited it last summer, says, the 


~~ 


house, library, writing-table, inkstand, and 
arin-chair of Napoleou were as he left them. 
The gardens were in tolerable order; the 
hot-houses and green-houses carefully at- 


bridges were once two black swans : one of 
them died ; (the female), to console the sur- 
vivor, the most beautiful white swan that 


could be found was put im the canal, but, 


mentions the garden of 
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Strange to tell,:the monarch of the sable 
plumes spurned his new mate as a mesa(- 
liance ; and though they have now inhabited 
the same piece of water for years, he still 
preserves his sullen dignity, and never suf- 
fers the white swan to approach him, giving 
thus a grand lesson to man that it is possible 
to live ina perverted state of society with- 
out suffering our principles to be contami- 
nated, 


—_v4}-— f 
Vignettes in Derbyshire. By the Author o 
The Life of a Boy. 8vo. pp. 185. Lon- 


don, 1824. 

IF our readers expect that this volume con- 
tains a series of engravings with descriptive 
letter-press, they will be disappointed. The 
pencil and the burin have had no share in 
the Vignettes in Derbyshire, and yet they 
are pictorial enough; and consist of a 
dozen sketches descriptive of the romantic 
scenery of Derbyshire and its inhabitants, 
including characteristic portraits of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Countess of 
Besborough, and Miss Seward. Though un- 
acquainted with the local scenery, the 
author so vividly describes, there is so much 
nature and pathos displayed in this work 
that he must have a cold heart indeed that 
doves not glow while he reads these vigne ¢ S$; 
two of which we select :— 
ASUFORD-IN-THE-WATER. 

‘ During a short autumnal visit, in 1822, 
amidst the sweetest and most sylvan part of 
the Peak of Derbyshire, the little village ot 
Ashford-in-the-Water was not the least at- 
tractive. Possessing those requisites that 
adorn and accommodate a village residence 
—requisites that, whilst they contribute to 
the conveniences’ of its inhabitants, are 
pleasing to the eye of the traveller and gra- 
tifying to the heart of humanity—a corn- 
mill, with its appendages of water-wheels 
aud water-falls; an ancient church, with 
its grass-grown buriai-ground; a long ex- 
tended bridge, neat cottages, aid 4 village 
green, with wood and water inte spersed, 
aS its significant name denotes. Though 
placed at the extremity of one of the wild- 
est of the dales, Demon's Dale, and in the 
vicinity of those mountain fractures, through 
which the Wye forces its rocky channel, it 
is cheerful, open, and airy, presenting, 
amidst and aloof from its village houses, 
two or three of a superior order, the asso- 
ciation of whose inhabitants must be of a 
higher nature. 

‘Bat the gem of Ashford is yet untold. 
Passing the village on the Manchester road, 
we enter a gently marked hollow way, 
bounded on the right by a steep orchard- 
slope, and on the left by a high wall over- 
hung with lofty trees, that skreen the root 
and chimneys of a house appareatly the 
residence of some of the gentry of the 
couutry, to which the close folding-gates 
that open from the road preseut an access. 
If, by favour or presumption, you pass their 
barrier, and proceed a hundred paces down 
a confined carriage-way, you will arrive in 
line with the trout of the house, and peep 
within the casket where lies the emerald 
treasure, 
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‘ The house, “ above a cot, below a seat,” | 


is not alone the property of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, but the occasional 
residence. It stands under the shadow of 
those lofty trees that exclude all objects 
but those they surround. The capacious 
bow-window of an oblong dining-room ex- 
pands upon the gravel walk adjoining the 
soft green turf that almost impercepully 
slopes to the water's edge; not an artificial 
lake or forced fish-pool, but the sounding 


sparkling Wye, that, with all the freshness | 
ofa mountain stream, with all the windings | 


of its characteristic course, with all the 
beauty of its living waters, rushes through 
the sylvan domain, 

‘Fronting the windows, a light bridge 
unites the two savannas; the opposite turf 
ising graduaily to its extremity, is also 
bounded by its grove of trees, that skirts 
the extended bank. ‘The lawn on each 
side the river is broken only by little patches 
of the choicest flowers, and the mould from 
whence they spring is covered with nugno- 
nette, whose rich perfume fills the sweet 
air with its fragrance, rising an incense to 
hallow this temple of the floral, of the syl- 


van, of the lucid deities. The house is 


covered, from the base to the chimnaey’s | 


topmost ledge, with trellis; and when the 
clunbers begin to ascend, and the creepers 
to run, the passion-flower to sanctify, and 
the clematis to empurpic. it will indeed be- 
come a perfect bower ot 


the Derwent, who is in possession of all that 
rank and station can bestow, that wealth 
can give, and ambition desire, sciccts and 
adopts this rustic bijou, this verd-unigue, this 


little fishing-house, on the banks of the | 


winding Wve; which, after having run its 
race with mouutain swiltness, through the 
sylvan hamlet of King’s Sterndale, by the 
wild solitudes of Chee Torr, the rocky 
passes of Miller’s Dale, the deep clefts of 
Cresbrook, and the fairy scenes of Monsal, 
wanions and sports beneath the eye of the 
Lord of Hartington, from whence its native 
waters spring, before it take its final way to 
the shining east, and mixes with the classic 
waves of Derwent. 

‘Phere, perhaps, may the Duke of De- 
vonshire look around, and say, with com- 
placent feelings subdued from the world, 
with the hereditary feelings of she who bore 
him, and whose memory he = sanctiiies: 
** Here is enough forthe heart of man ; the 
rest is my country’s and my forefathers’ !” 
Perhaps, like the great statesman of Eliza- 
beth, may, after he has passed the humble 
gates, take off his courtly robes, and say, 
“ There lie, my Lord Chancellor!” and in 
sport, even as I did in thought, amplify 
comparison upon the sweet enchantment. 

‘To Chatsworth, gorgeous Chatsworth, it 
is but a light trinket hung to a costly watch ; 
ora single blossom of the jasmine by the 
side of the imperial rose ; ora solitary star, 
sailing in the wake of the resplendent 
moon; or the scent of the violet, that rises 
upon the air, which the perfumes of Arabia 
have exhausted; or the song of the robuw, 


ee eee 


away; or the emerald light of the glow- 
worm shining upon the darkness that suc- 
ceeded the blazing torches; or the shep- 
herd’s pipe upon the mountains, when the 
echoes of the brazen trumpets had ceased ; 
or the sull small voice of grateful praise, 
when the pealiag anthem and the loud res- 
ponse no jonger filled the cathedral’s lofty 
arches :—it was all this, and more; it was 
nature’s lullaby from the tumult of the 





veauty: and itis a) 
sweet reflection that he wo, a prince in the | 
~palace of his forefathers, upon the banks of 


world; the eye revelling in its beauty, and 
the mind reposing in its quietness, whilst 


'its balmy sweetness pervaded the purest 


joy of seuse, and all its green attractions, 
| and its lucid animations, took captive the 
| heart of woman, who saw in its combined 
| delights the reflection of her primeval home.’ 


“COUNTESS OF BESBOROUGH., 
‘The dead are like the stars by day ; 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 
Put not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


tess of Besborough, second 
John Marl Spencer, and at the same time 


ion of her life and death, were interred in 
All-Saiat’s Church, Derby, the mausoleum 
of that nobte family with whom she was so 


guinity, of marriage, and of affection. 

~ § Amidst the various excellencies that dis- 
tinguished the character ; 
rough, her susceptibiity of all the sweet 
| charities and relative endearments of do- 
| mestic life were most pre-eminent. Liighly 


her nature was ber most peculiar charm, en- 
dearing her to all upon whom connexion or 
circumstance conferred the happiness of her 
Ifervic in spirit, she disre- 


garded peril and personal hazard, when the 


association. 


tender apprehensions of a mother led ler to | 


ft : : 
the contemplation of death in its most 


frizhtfal fomn—to the seat of war, and the 
field of battle: there her fond affection was 
richly repaid by receiving him living, who, 


amongst so many of his gallant compatriots, | 


hid been numbered with the glorious dead, 
on the plains of Waterloo. 
‘According to the wish of Lady Bes- 


borough, her mortal remains were laid with | 


those of the late Duchess of Devonshire 
The spirit of sisterly, of sympathetic atfec- 
tion, that had fondiy united these distin- 
cuished women in tite, ccased only in death, 
Raval though often appled to 
them, was not Just in its general accepta- 
von. Beautiful in person, captivating in 
inanners, and amiable iu disposition, they 


: " 7? 
Sisters, 


were too tenderly endeared, too faithfully | 


eho 


attached, to be rivals, but as became the 
daughters of the same noble bouse, and 
emuluus of is hereditary distinctions 3 and 
most delightful it was to witness the sweet 
association of their sister-eraces, which was 
like the lustre of a beautiful silk, whose in- 
terwoven fabric is formed of the richest 
colours, and as the varying hues are pre- 
sented to the eye, each receiving tints more 


‘The remains of Henrietta Francis, Coun- 
daughter of 


her infant grandchild, the cherub compan- 


| litimate ly connected by the tics of consan- 


of Lady Besbo- 


eifted by native talent, and rich in intellec- 
tual acquirements, the tender affection of 


- a ta on: 
after the full choirs of the groves had died | brilliant from their combination, 
ever most predominated was the; 


| tractive, as their union was the 
plete. When this beautifully bl 


Which. 
OSE at. 
MOst coms 
ended wel 


of life was rent, by the death of the Dachess 
of Devonshire, all that was associated with 


/her name and nature became 
'to the fond survivor; to 


| tues, to recall her exceliencies, 
| 


| port to the heart of Lady Besho 
| never wrote or spoke of that gra 
j but all that was lovely, and anit 
energetic glowed in every worda 
and when the silver chord cf life 
ing, its retrospective vibrations 


the Duchess of Devonshire on h 


youth had flown on downy w 


the place of her fial rest. 





Lady bBesborough:—there she 
her last home should be, and 


ber local attachments, was a tend 


Ore sacred 
appreciate hér yp. 
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cer Pass. 
rough, whig 
cious being 
nated, and 
nd niotion 
was break. 
thrilled to 


that tender strain that had ever been jn 
unison with her more protracted existetice 
Derbyshive! the county that had received 


cr entrance 


lito life, where the rosy mornings of their 


ings, where 


the more matured hours of their life had 
reposed in sweet assocyition, was chosen as 
The wild subli- 
mity ofits grey rocks and mountain streams, 
its purple heights and sylvan v 
congenial with their united feelings and 
their matual tastes; and their remembrance 
had been fondly cherished in the heart of 


alleys, was 


chose that 
there those 


who in lite were so lovely, in death are not 


divided : 


> 4 Oe- ~-- 


Tables of the Values of Estates, 


&c. 8vo. pp. 154. 





Cold are those noble hearts on Dez went’s shore, 
And all their glowing energies are felt no more.’ 


Annuities, 


Assurances on Lives, &§c. to which is pre 
fixed the Doctriice of their Calculations, 
containing concise Methods, never before 
published of determining them. By R 
‘Thomas, Surveyor and Civil Engineer, 
: Falmouth, 1824. 

Wirn a few exceptions, we should as sova 


‘think of asking a Highlander for a pair ol 


_knee-buckles, as expect an auth 


yr Ora critic 


‘to know anything about estates or an 
‘nuities, though we confess many of them 


are deeply versed in assurance. Mr. 1 homas 


has, however, submitted his work to us; 


and, so far as we are able to judge, we 
} ‘ , ° ° 3 . 

inclined to think favourably of 

work of considerable labour, 

i ty | ¥ 

‘but appears to us to be of much utility 

y concern, 


isnot only a 


to the happy few whom it ma 


or those who are connected with e 


are 
it, since It 


stab isle 


e . “fa ic it 
ments embracing the subjects on which 


treats. 


re ance. consisting 
A Guide to the French Language, consees 


of Vocabulary, Verbs, 
Exercises, adapted to the 
Persons of both Sexes. 
APPLETON, author of 
tion, &c. 12mo. pp. 


Dialogues, and 

use of yours 
By Exizasett 
‘Early Educe 


9 
Londen, !82+ 


: ae 
Miss AppLetoyn is one of the most plea 


ing, and at the same time, 
most instructive female wiiters 


tion, or forthe youthful generation, to We 


object her literary talents hav 


Wost exclusively directed. Her 


one of te 


on educa 
bich 
e beer ai 
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French language will not disgrace its 
the sors, for although a philological 
ps alinost (Ne last we should expect 
ot fennale pen, yet Miss A. has proved 
ell fully competent to the subject. 
a vocabulary is CcOpPloUs and well se- 
ry and the same observation will ap- 


gh the eye the anecdotes, fa- 
bios NC, of a of which trans! ations are 


for the use of young students 5 for 


given 
instruction the work is admirab ly 


whose | 
calculated. 


—— 
a 








OREGENAL, 
THE ALBUM, , 
ENNUI. 
Ture are few persons, perhaps, who 
have not had their moments of ennuz. 
Ido not mean that ill-engendered sen- 
sation which arises from 1dileness or 
vacuity of thought ; that is the simple 
indication of the ae of blue- 
devils; what I] allude to is that feeling, 
compounded of the spirits and the es- 
sense of blue-devils—the consciousness 
that no one thing in life can give us 
pleasure, Or arouse Us from the horri- 
ble torpor, the natural nausea, that in- 
fests us. In such moments, there isa 
cessation alike of positive pleasure and 
positive pain, ar nd the presence of nei- 
ther could apparently ailect us: there 
is no happiness the heart desires to 
cleave eaning evil it would seek to 
avoid, Agony itself would almost be a 
relief, and the mind,. indeed, looks to 
pan as the only incentive to action, be- 
cause there is no conceivable delight 
that, under such fee lings, we would ask, 
or wish, or think to enjoy. A misera- 
bie melancholy pervades all nature— 
m objects which surround us appear to 
be clothed in utter worthlessness. It is 
in vain that we have recourse to books 
—to friends—to conversation— music 
and painting ; the same wretehed bleak- 
Ness envelons all things; there is no 
desire of the heart remaining—no point 
 gain—no object to excite for the 
line, no hope; —those things which once 
“ve us pleasure now cease to please, 
end are clouded in inanity. The mind 
‘ums coldly to that which was wont to 
give it happiness ; > but it isa blank—no 
oe fltdiiinnnan sweet associa- 
re = comes with it. If we turn to 
a - we have wandered over; the 
10Se bubbling waters we have 
Watched and dreamed by; the flowers 
sy loved; the bright green fields 
sky ; —they all present a desert 
aud unmoving aspect, and seem arrayed 
in Utter wortl | | 
that ye liessness. t is in vain 
ts reason with ourselves; even 
“480n has lost its ener gy; we have now 
, ? 





oe ioe 





no motive to be iii we iid its dic- 
tates, and remainin a lethargic and des- 
perate indifference, from which nothing 
can, we think, arouse us. A deep list- 
lessness “wteesd over and shrouds all 
nature, and if pleasure, with her bright- 
estand sunniest train, Or pain in all its 
heaviest torments, were approaching, we 
would almost regard them with assimi- 
lated sense, and move not one jot to ob- 
tain the one, or to avert the other. 
RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL. 

This commandment seems more cal- 

culated to individual consolation, than 


eee —— = , as es 





for the purpose of exciting others to do | 


good; for it will generally be found 
that those whose hearts are prone to 
evil, are incapable of appreciating the 
motives which actuate others * to forget 
and to forgive,’ and that it makes no 
further impression than suspicion and 
surprise. The heart of a really bad 
man is never susceptible of a good feel- 
ing, but is steeled against kindness, by 
the suspicion of its guising an evil 
purpose. 
A BUBBLE OF 
Capt. Scoresby mentions, in his jour- 
nal of a voyage to the East Coast of 
West Greenland, that the sea at one 
time was oheseved coloured in veins or 
patches of a brown, or sometimes ofa 
yellowish green tint, and the water, on 
being ex xamined by the microscope, ap- 
peared swarming with minute marine 
animals. <A drop of this water con- 
tained 26,500 animalcules. Hence, 
reckoning sixty drops to a dram, there 


A WORLD. 


would he a number in a gallon of water 


exceeding by one half the amount of 


the popu: lation of the whole globe 
When we think of more than 96,000 


creatures living, obtaining subsistence, 
and moving perfectly at case, within 
the nothing of a drop of water, how un- 
consciously i is the mind led on to uni- 
versal inquiry. How infinitely be- 
neath conception, must be the size of 
one of these liliputian race : and yet it 
has its members, limbs, veins, arteries 

and muscles, and all the machinery of 
life ; yet it has its feelings, its pleasures, 
and its pains, the natural gradation of 


infancy to old age, and all t!.e passions | 
How | 


concomitant to 11s varying state. 
delightful is the theory which a fanci- 
ful imagination might deduce from the 
knowledge of such a fact. Who can 
tell what tumults and commotions, what 


joys and revelries, what conflicts of feel- 


ing may arise from the finite actions of 
that little, yet mighty globule. What 
terrors and whet fenre may agitate its 
fluid territories! What envies, hatre ‘ds, 
and all uncharitableuesses may reign 





| what love, 


acceptance 








among its potentates; kingdom con- 
tending with kingdom, ‘and brother with 
brother, in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war; or perhaps, what jubilee 
and rejoicing may sway the hearts of 
some happy empire at, it may be, some 
king’s accession to the pigmy ofa throne, 
or his marriage, or his victories; or 
his death. And then again, who knows 
or hatred, or revenge, or 
ambition, ox jealousy, or the thousand 
clashing passions which flesh is heir to, 
may agitate the hearts of the subjects of 
the state: here, the elevation of some 
noble, or the fall of some traitor, or the 
of plighted vows — the 


| songs and sighings of some lover to his 


mistress, or the broils ofa scolding wife; 
there, the perpetration Of some horrible 
murder, or the visitation of some cala- 
mitous affliction, or the breaking of 


‘some delicate neck, or the angry con- 


tention of belligerent houses, or the dis- 
coveries of some atomy cf a Davy, or 
the wailing of some mother for the loss 
of some hero of a son in battle, or the 
stalking abroad of death m some mighty” 
pesti! lence—this, and all these, may they 
not be in active and perpetual opera- 
tion? We might go on for ever in this 
inconceivable particle of a picture, and 
deduce from it a host of wise saws and 
modern instances. And yet, why should 
we draw sarcastic conclusions; what is 
lite, upon its grandest scale, but a 
grosser type of this bubble of a world ? 
what are the actions of men, their pas- 
sions, or their hearts, but the figuration 
of a world whose limits are the circum- 
fluence of a water-drop ? 
THE BYRON MEMOIRS, 

What is the general impression as 
to Moore’s conduct in the disposition of 
these memotrs 

There is a certain degree of mystery 
in it quite unintelligible, It appears, 
as far as any fact can be ascertained 
about it, that Moore held a discretionary 
power to publish or suppress; how far 
the exercise of this power has been 
sound, none but himself can justly. tell. 
He may have been actuated by motives 
str ictly di ‘licate and honourable :—there 
donbt of it; but he has certainly 
conduced to place Lord Byron's charac 
ter in jeopardy.—Now, no man would 
write himself a villain: it is therefore 
ratural to suppose the memoirs were in 
part exculpatory » and in part accusa- 
tory. And it is clear that the greater 
bulk must have had relation to private 
life, else the obnoxious passages could 
have been detached if forming a part 
oniy of a generalized statement. We 
are now, however, constrained to be- 


1s no 
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lieve one or other of two things: viz. 


eee  - 








seats, which indeed they would not re- 


° ° | ge . ° ° 
first, that his own autograph failed | linquish until for decorum sake it be- 


to extenuate the actions of his life; or, 
secondly, that the party consulted, 
commanded (not in delicacy but in 
justice) the positive suppression of the 
whole details. And as were the merits 
of the one, so in an equal ratio were the 
demerits of the other. 

It is true it may have concerned the 
feelings of a female, and that female a 
widow, and that widow Lady Byron ;— 
but should sucha name as his be allow- 
ed to sink into the grave with calumny 
and disgrace. 
held affected by the yelping of every 
little creature who sought to bark him- 
self into visibility; but still it stands 
tainted and distorted, when perhaps the 
act of manly justice (though not of 
delicacy, 1 grant) might have lain it 
free. A great deal may be said upon 
the matter, but it seems to come to this 
at last :—Moore has consulted the feel- 
ings of a man of gallautry, and not the 
memory of a great man. 

A REBUKE, 

I was the other night attending a 
lecture, and heard one of the severest 
reproofs that could, I think, be given; 
it was doubly cutting from the abrupt- 
ness with which it was thrown out. 
Two or three unmannered blockheads 
were holding converse whilst some im- 
portant chemical properties were being 
detailed, and they greatly disturbed 
the silence and attention which per- 
vaded the meeting. The lecturer stop- 
ped short in his discourse, looked to- 
wards them, and exclaimed,—‘ I inter- 
rupt somebody.’ They must, I think, 
have felt this. W. B.L. 


---—=B (Oo) eo 


THE DINNER PARTY. 
I dined the other day with my friend 
in pursuance of a formal in- 
vitation, where were congregated a small 
and select party. Our dinner consisted 
of a variety of fish, game, the more sub- 
stantial dishes, and a dessert of melons, 
grapes, walnuts, apples, &c. With so 
many good things before us we could not 
but do well, and the brisk circulation of 
madeira and port, kept off sickness, en- 
couraged mirth, br? gave us a very 
favourable opinion of our landlord’s hos- 
pitality. in our party was a lady, the 
wife of a merchant, who in addition to 
much native assurance, had acquired a 
wonderful affectation of the continental 
manners, which seemed to privilege her, 
in her own estimation, in saying all 
things with much grace and effect. 
While the females therefore kept therr 





It cannot, we know, be | 


| 
| 
| 


| 











‘getting them. 


| 
came absolutely proper, she engrossed 


all the conversation under the flattering 
delusion of entertaining others. But, 
on their retiring, commercial atfairs were 
instantly the theme, and with very little 
intermission occupied the ideas of the 
party from eight to eleven. Is it not 
astonishing that men who devote the 
principal part of their time to the 
drudgery and cares of business, should 
still let it preside over their more social 
moments, when one would have thought 
they would rather wish by sharp repar- 
tee, good humour, and conviviality to 
lessen their anxieties by sometimes for- 
| g For my part [ sometimes 
think that to the prevalence of this ha- 
bit among our merchants abroad we are 


indebted for impressing on the minds of 


foreigners, that all our merit consists of 
an indefatigable industry and search after 
riches—without being capable of en- 
joying any of the nobler pursuits, or 
more rational pleasures of life—such, 
at least, was their opinion until time 
convinced that this ** Nation of shop- 
keepers” was the restorer of liberty, the 
defender of rights: profound in politics, 
and valiant in arms. ALosT. 
—_—2+@)> eo 
THE UNFORTUNATE. 


Poor gave me a call this evening, 





| having been several nights previously, as- 


serting each time would probably be the 
last of our seeing him for some months, 
—This unfortunate young man, whose 
heart though naturally good, was unable 
to overcome or even to restrain the oc- 
casional bursts of an impetuous temper, 
is entitled to the pity of all who are 
liberal enough to make allowances for 
the indiscretions and thoughtlessness of 
the inexperienced. He was respectably 
born, well educated, and under the 
auspices of an aunt, who certainly did 
as much as could possibly be expected 
from a near relative.—His choice was 
consulted and adhered to, as to his 
future proceedings in life.-—He was a 
chemist, a woollen manufacturer, a dra- 
per, a haberdasher, a soldier, At one 
time we beheld him recommending mus- 
lins with much address to the fair; at 
another gleaning laurels in the provinces 
of France; upright in his gait, bold in 
his demeanour—having exchanged the 
yard wand for the sabre, and the coun- 
ter forthe camp. The return of peace 
once more drove him to necessity.— 
Thrown again on the wide world, his 
wardrobe consisting only of an old huzzar 


dress and the remains of a shirt or two, | Oh, much-injured ex-she 
he made his way to London, where Pro- | ¢ Our sons will blush their fathers wet 





id ir terfered RE, 
vidence interfered, havine 
forsaken him, and gave him 5 
through his own exertions of prevenae 
the most horrible of all deaths — 
tion—Too proud to beg, too honourabj, 
to steal, having no means of obtainin 
a livelihood, the probability of sucose 
being much against him from the want 


of recommendation, despair with all its 


-awful prospects was yawning befor: 


him; when he accidentally fell int 
company with an old man, who listenos 
to his tale and sympathized and believed 
in his misfortunes. This beneyoley: 
being whose actions did honour to hi 
heart, took him home, gave him a sex 
at his table, taught him his busines. 
and once again revived his prospects, 
Happiness to which he had been longa 
stranger shone bright upon him, wher 
in the midst of a self congratulation, 
that rare attribute, by the death of his 
inestimable fosterfather it deserted him, 
It was now when overwhelmed with 
grief, and bursting with a thousand con 
Hicting emotions that he sought my 
aid ; I strived to sooth the poignancy of 
his feelings and to cheer him with the 
hope of brighter prospects, and more 
continued blessings, but he was in no 
state to imbibe those balmy consolations; 
and time only, that wonderful sed 
tive, gave him comparative tranquillity 
London possessing no more attraction: 
for him, he has determined to join a party 
of Colonists, who are about to com- 
mence a fresh era in a far distant cour 
try, where the art he acquired is likely 
to be of some avail, app'auded his 0 
tentions, contributed to those little ne- 
cessaries which are essential in a lonz 


| voyage, shook him heartily by the hand, 


and wished him success with all the 
sincerity of one, who knew him more 
prosperous times, who commiscrate: 
without being able to alleviate his mis 
fortunes—and who saw him going afte 
an employment which at the best 1s !2- 
bourious and unprofitable. 
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he ; 
here half a century too late; after 
re Jonathan as long as he will 
a + he returns, wd France, to this 
sounttY, on the eve of a general elec- 
‘an when he is confident of being re- 
noe to the House of Commons,— 
tur . 

shat county, city, OF borough, is to 
have that honour appears at present 
Joubtful ; 


exesherifl is going to America 


ee eae aan —_ 
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—— 
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the Scandal Club were not more cen- 
sorious than this assemblage of blue- 
stockings, who, with the regularity of 
parson and clerk, read every passaze 
likely to annoy the worthy baronet, 
who blushed excessively. At this 
moment Jeffrey entered, and while he 
shook Sir Walter by the hand, could 
scarcely withhold a laugh. 


yen mentioned, but, as the ex-sheritf | you would look red too,’ said Scoit, ¢ if 
ve ” 


has got a habit of swearing, it is doubt- 
fy whether he can cloak it sufficient- 
iy to deceive all the learned ana wise 
{ Cambridge or Oxford. 
he ex-sherif objects to Coventry, 
having SO frequently been sent there, 
and, since he has become a treasurer, he 
has a particular aversion to HAnd-cver, 

But itis not only to the ex-sheriff that 
he world is ungrateful; there is the 
Knight of Kunnemara, who is anxious 
tp prevent cruelty to animals, all of 
which, like Sir Anthony, he has taken 
under his particular protection, from a 
bullock to a black-beetle, and from an 
dephant to an earwig; there he is 
laughed at or coughed down 1n a cer- 
in assembly; while, in his attempt to 
reform Smithfield, the very cattle are 
taught to kick, and the asses to insult 
him. 

Then there is that great philanthro- 
pst) Mr. Owen, who is determin- 
dd to make people happy, whether 
they will or not: see with what cold 
ueglect he is treated; but thus is it ever, 


and— 


‘Truths would you teach, and save a sinking 
land; 
All bear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


And even you, Mr. Editor, you have had 
te ingratitude to post me like a runaway 
husband in England, or negro in the 
West Indies, because you did not re- 
‘we my ramble last week, sneeringly 
‘ating that you hope T will give a good 
“count of myself. Had you, my dear 
a, read as carefully as I have done the 
“st novel of « Redgauntlet,’ you would 
ae had little time for a ramble, or 
‘en to criticize that work. By the bye, 
‘0you know the origin of the name of 
wee gauntlet—but indeed I know you do 

> we should have had it in your 


Teview ' 1 

view, Why, then, I will tell you. 
Shortly after the 
onans’ Well, 


We know | * Good,’ 





you had to run the gauntlet of a dozen 
sour critics, and twice the number of 
still sourer old maids, as I have had;’ 
said Jeffrey—red and gauntlet, 
excellent—why let your next novel be 
called Redgauntlet, and shame the 
fools.” ¢ It shall be so, give me your 
hand,’ replied Sir Walter, ¢ and 1 will 
write the first volume to-night.’ 

In addition to my being occupied in 
reading the thousand and one pages of 
Redgauntlet, I have gone through 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, and 
taken more than one dose of the 
Devil’s Elixir, from which | confess I 
find myself so wonderfully refreshed as 
to pursue my rambles, 

And so Elliston, to the numerous list 
of characters he performs with such 
ability and applause, has been playing 
—the fool, and suspending the free-list 
during the time that Madame Catalani 
sings three or four songs per night at 
Drury Lane Theatre: I was in the 
Green Room when this measure was 
discussed in close divan. ‘The proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords or Commons 
were not more regular, and the great 
lessee, after a powerful speech, moved 
‘that the free-list of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, be suspended for fourteen 
days.’ The motion was seconded by 
the call-boy: a long pause ensued, 
when Mr. Bunn (a good-natured fellow 
Bunn) rose, and, in a speech of great 
eloquence, proposed, as an amendment, 


there should be substituted § Mr. Ellis- 
ton;’ 


jority of one. 
has suffered dreadfully within the last 


few days: the amateur pauper, Gour- 
lay, who crossed the Atlantic and settled 





‘in Canada for the sole and _ patriotic 


. . * © } . 
publication of St. purpose of unsettling the government 
Sir Walter Scott was at there, having failed in the experiment 


a . 2 . z - : 
Party in Edinburgh, where a mali- at home, despairing of attracting pub- 


tio 
8 basblew had collected all the re-' lic attention, 


Views | 
ews of that work, 
“ensured, an 


Si 
Backbite, Mrs = 


enough ; 


determined on_ horse- 


in which it was’ whipping the first M. P. he met with on 
d you know some of them ‘a certain day,—poor Brougham was the 
Benjamin | victim; 
s. Candour, and the rest of clared to be mad thus:— 


Gourlay was seized and de- 


© You look | 
. can | set aur . . r 
one of the universities has | red, Sir Walter,’said Mr. Jeffery.‘ Yes,and 


that, instead of the words ¢ the free list,’ | 





a violent debate ensued, when | 
the original motion was carried byama-!1 love fun, and, God forgive me, sent 


. 
Poor Brougham, of Brougham Castle, | 








—_— 





‘Brougham and Gourlay at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

Gourlay, to gain bis private ends, 

Went mad, and struck bis man.’ 

Gourlay has written a dozen letters 
a day to the speaker and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and, 
as a proof of his insanity, has challenged 
Mr. Owen to a disputation ; though what 
they should dispute about we know not, 
since their object is the same,—name- 
ly, * the welfare of the world: poor- 
law, reform, and emigration connected 
with it—the improvement of the British 
peasantry, and the spread of industrious 
men throughout the earthythe growth 
of humanity,—and the glory of God.’ 
Such Gourlay declares are his views, 
and my friend Owen, with whom I pass- 
ed a happy month at New Lanark, pro- 
poses the same objects, But to return 
to Mr. Brougham.—A few days ago 
there was a meeting for the purpose of 
raising a monument to the memory of 
James Watt, the great improver of the 
steam engine. On the forenoon of that 
day, 1 had been transacting some busi- 
ness with the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, relative to the fees at the 
Abbey, and was returnmg towards 
Charing Cross; I found at the door of a 
certain place, a sheet of a small popular 
work,* and, not knowing to whom it 
belonged, | put it in my pocket until I 
called at Peel’s Coffee House, when I 
thought I would ascertain what was the 
treasure I had found. As it appeared 
fresh torn from a volume, I considered 
it had dropped from the pocket of some 
chemist who had been extracting, or 
rather Accum-ulating. I however after- 
wards found some marginal notes, 
which I immediately recognised to be 
in the hand-writing of my _ friend 
Brougham, with whom | had hada long 
correspondence on the subject of educa- 
tion. The subject was the steam-en- 
gine, and, by the broad stroke in ink 
along the margin of certain passages, I 
suspected they were intended to be 
passed off as original at the meeting. 


the sheet, marks and all, to the Earl of 
Liverpool, who made admirable use of 
them at the meeting. The passage 
speaking of Watt states that the steam- 
engine, by his admirable contrivances, 
became a thing ‘ stupendous, alike for its 
force and its flexibility, for the prodi- 
gious power which it can exert, and the 
ease and precision and ductility with 
which it can be varied, distributed, and 
applied. The trunk of an elephant that 
can pick up a pin or rend an oak is as 
nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 


* Copied, I believe, from the Scotsman. 
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and crush matters of: obdurate meta! 
before it—draw out, without breaking, 
a thread as fine as vossamer,—and litta 


ship of war like a bauble in the air. It) 
can embroider muslin and forge anchors | 


impel} abode ; 


—cut steel into ribands, and 
loaded vesse!s against the fury of the 
wind and waves 

Mr. Brougham, being detained to 
give an opinion in an action of crim. 
con., did not arrive until late; 
er, however, had he entered the room, 
than he rose with his usual gravity, and 
thundered out the above description of 
the steam-engine, which had been so 
modestly quoted by the Earl of Liver- 
pool. ‘There was a sort of malicious 
grin on the lip of all present; and my 
friend Robinson, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, who was present, and to) 


whom I[ whispered the hoax I had 
played off (and ke is not the first 


gentleman holding the same ottice 
with whom I have been on terms of 
friendship), laughed so heartily, and} 


looked so earnestly at me, that | consi- 
dered, whvever micht remain, it was 
no longer safe for ASMODEUS, 


~ 








Or iginal Wortr ?. 


SONNET, 
Sacred to the Memory of Capel Lofft, Es7. 
Scarce had the muse bewept her Byron's 
doom, 
And strew’d the laurels o’er his early tomb ; 
Scarce had the tear that love and pity shed 
O’er worth rever'd—now number’d with the 
dead ! 
Dried up the source and fountain ofhis breath, 
When Lofft resign’d his spirit unto death ! 
Like him in genius and in worth allied, 
And left a blank not easily supplied! 
O muse endear’d to every tender heart, 
Peace to thy manes, and gentle be thy rest! 
Long may the willow its fond branches wave, 
Whilst the sweet nightingale, perch’d on thy 
grave, 
Sings to the list’ning vale and shady grove 
Thy matchless song*—to Laura—ind to love! 
15th June, 1824. Harr. 
PPP LL PLL LP LA PLEAD PLE LL ELE AALEL EL EFOEFEL ELLA 
MARIA. 
Pass by and not pity that pale-faded form ! 
The wreck and the ruin of beauty so raie, 


That shivers, unshelter’d, and shrinks fiom the | 
| elevation and two plans. 
however, that they are on rather too 


storm ,— 

The victim of want, and the child of despair? 
By heavens! I cannot—my tears will aw ake 
For the bosom that bleeds, and the heart that 

must break. 
Loud roars the ough wind, and the cold beat- 
ing rain 

Down ber poor wither’d cheek drives each 

ling’ring tear, 
As her eyes wildly wander around her in vain, 

For no friend whispers comfort, no shelter is 

near: 





~ 


* Mr. Lofft was exceedingly fond of the 
‘Sonnet,’ and his correspondence with the amia- 
ble and now departed H. K. White on its struc- | 
ture was botl: learned and refined, H. 
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, An orphan, 
| but sinks 
grief. 


an outcast, she finds no relief, 
‘neath a burden of guilt 


Accurs'd be the villain, though cover’d with 
gold, 
That rent the soft bosom where peace once 


I would the base coward were here to behold 
The woe he has wrought for the bliss she be- 
stow 'd: 


Ifhe wept note—by heav’n! the savage should 


| then 


no soone-! 


| 


Be mark'd for a monster and driven from men! 


Poor girl! I have heard her oft La'l’d with de- 
light, 
The hope of the hamlet, the pride of the 
grove : 
And 1’ ve join’d the young peasants to pledge 
her at night, 
The rose-bud of beauty, the lily of love ! 
Ah! rude must the tempest have been that 
could blast, 
Both the bud of the future 
piast. 


O‘could her fond mother but 
dead, 
And burst through the bars and the bonds of 
the grave: 
Methinks how she’d weep on that unsheiter’d 
head, 
And around the last child of wretchedness 
rave ! 
But Vil speak—that the 
may bear 
The whisper of peac 


and bloom of the 


yake from the 


niglt-wind to heaven 


e with the penitent’s prayer 

Maria !—how slowly she raises her eyes, 

And mournfully smites on her desolate breast! 

Maria ! lier hopes are now fix’d on the skies, 

And her spirit seems wing’d for the. mansions 
of rest! 

Maria: one trembles and prays to her God. 

Maria !—shall slumber beneath the green sod. 

Jesse HAMMOND. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS OF LONDON.—No. VIL. 

Tue present number of this interesting 

publication is inferior to none of the pre- 

ceding ones; nor is there any indication 








of remissness on the part of the editors: 
on the contrary, they appear to con- 
duct the work with spirit, and have 
here given an additional plate. The 
first subject is the London Institution, 
of which we have a plate containing an 
We regret, 


ninute a scale; for, owing to this, some 
of the character ‘istic details of the de- 
sign are rather hinted at than made out. 
This edifice, which may certainly rat 1k 


/ among the most important of the put blic 


buildings erected within the present 
century, is a considerable ornament to 
the city, and a good example of the 
adaptation of pure Grecian architecture 
to modern purposes. Mr. Brooks has 





displayed considerable originality and 
good taste, both in the exterior and in- 


and of 
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terior decoration; and, jy Point of ; 
ternal! arranzement, nothi: ng fing 
more convenient or appro; late, 
entrance-hall is particularly clas 
chi iste, and eleg: ant ; it 


; 


th 


Is se separa Ate 


sie 


approa 
to the staircase ; : “ the \ View jst = 


nated by a sinall octangular yestii, 
leading to the theatre; the eect o 


. 
, 


which is ren ndered more striking bya 

rich sunny glow produced by tint, 
NACE . ‘ly, 

glass. The saldos. or libra ry, isa von 


fine apartment, not much ornamented, 
yet possessing considerable beauty ay 
nobleness. Its dimensions are 97 Ks 
by 42, and 28 high. Here, too, we 
cannot fail to admire the oxealien 6 at. 
rangement (similar to that at Trinity 
College Library, Dublin) by which th. 
room is rendered capable of containing 
a much greater number of books thay 
it could do, were only the walls fitted up 
with shelves. On eachside of the room 
are seven reccsses, formed by partitions 
between the walls and_ pilasters, whic) 
partitions are shelved on both sides, 
Independently of the space thus gained, 
shone recesses form convenient cablods 
for the p: Irpose of reading, &e. We 
perceive that tt 1s intended to give a 
view of this apartment. 

The next plate, containing asectionant 
plan of Henry Vilth’s chapel, isa ve 
wood one, and executed with creat i 
licacy; it is certainly superior to any 
subject of the kind that has hitherto ap- 
peared in the e present work, 

‘The elevation of the Strand front 
Somerset House appears to us some 
what deficient in spirit. With respect 
to the building itself, it has been o! jects 
ed that the basement st ory is too lolty 
for the order which it supports, bat we 
cannot say that it appears to us to be 
so; neither do we pe erceive that ther re . 
or that it is desirable that there sou 
be, any precise relation between the 
basement of a building and soa rest 
the elevation; this must vary ¢ ccorde 
ing to circumstances and to the chare 
ter of the buiiding: were it . fixed wd 
portion, like that ofa pedestal to is C 
lumn, no variety could be obiait 
We are of opinion that even the double 
basement (of which there is an instan 
in the Treasury) may occasion rall he 
employed with ve ery good effect, Ms 
at Somerset House is in 2 particular 
noble taste ; and we regret, therelor 
to perceive that a species of decoration 
so well adapted to street architect” 
should, of late years, have been entire? 
laid aside. It is much to be ' wishes 
that a street were opened directly opp 
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 S merset House, to form a good 
“munication between Hoiborn and 
1. Strand, by which means, among 
shor advantages, this fagade would be- 
yea more striking and prominent ob- 

han it now IS. 

A reaish Picture Gallery, at Mr. 
no's house, is an interesting subject, 


Hh 


homeh there are certain particulars 
shich we are not greatly disposed to 
Imire; among these are the doors, 
which are in a very peculiar style,— 
they appear to us to be much too high 
mr their other proportions. The pic- 
tyres are Numerous, and m their ar- 
nangement the utmost attention has been 
paid to symmetry. 

' The four next plates are devoted to 
Covent Garden Theatre; of which they 
oresent the elevation of the east front, 
various sections, anda perspective view 
ofthe staircase to the boxes. This latter 
's not so well executed as we could 


wisht it seems, to our eye, somewhat | 


out of proportion, for it conveys the idea 
ofamuch greater extent im length than 
the staircase itself possesses; at the same 
time it has not the imposing air and ele- 
vance of the original. 

if the details be altogether correct; as 
to this, however, we cannot speak posi- 
tively, for, aithoneh we have always 
admired the eeneral effect of this noble 
ascent,—which, by the bye, bears some 
adinity of character to that at Holkham 


{ 





We doubt, too, | 


| 


‘ 
! 
} 


| 


| Messrs. Britton and Drayley, is one of 
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church of England; and a clever writer 
might have contrived to have given us 
an outline of the history of the Reform- 
ation, not forgetting to touch upon the 
subject of our church establishment. 
We have before animadverted upon this 
anomalous feature in a work which, 
inits general plan, is decidedly architec- 
tural, and regret that, by the intro- 
duction of such irrelevant matter, to the 
exclusion of that more immediately con- 
nected with the subject, its interest and 
value should be much lessened with 
respect to that class of readers and pur- 
chasers for whom it 1s more obviously 
designed. By this sort of compromis- 
ing, andan endeavour torenderthe work 
half technical and half popular, it  sa- 
tistics no one. In expressing ourselves 
thus freely on this point, we beg leave 
to say that it is without the slightest 


wish to disparage Mr. Dibdin's labours; | 


so far, indeed, are we from questioning 
his ability to produce a good history 
of the stave and drama, that we wish he 
would strenuous!y apply himself to the 
task, and undertake it on an adequate 
scale, instead of contenting himself with 
siving to the public the brief summary 
to which heis here necessarily confined, 

The account of St. Pancras Church, 
with which we are here furnished by 


the best we have yet met with in the 


‘work, as far as relates to the actual | 
IV. 


ee a 1}. ’ ae | 

$ + i aE « 2 starts 
House, Norfolk,—we have not sufii- | 
ciently studied its details and profiles to | 


beable to point out how far the present 
drawing 18 inaccurate, if so it really be. 
The sections are exceedingly valuable, 
but, until we possess the cround-plans 
and the descriptive text, we cannot per- 
ieetly comprehend so complheated a 


structure. We have here the commence- | 


mentor the letter-press, and are sorry 
totnd that it is more likely to prove 
in historical essay on the drama than an 
rciitectural description of this theatre. 

Determined to begin ab ovo, the 
Writer, Mr. C, Dibdin, goes back to 
‘ose rudiments of the histrionic art in 
“gland, the Mysteries; not forgetting 
lo throw in a word or two respecting 
‘4e morality of the stage. Now this, it 
must be confessed, is somewhat irrele- 
‘ant; the history, if history were ne- 
in LA should be that of the build- 
te am and of the architectural 
es improvements which have, 

- ine to time, been made in them. 
and fg Is quite a distinct subject, 
with its ie not to have been mixed up 
count of of — as well, in the ac- 
wit St. Paul’s, have been treated 


la history of the doctrines of the 


altogether ne, 


history and description of the edifice ; 
the information it contains being nearly 
We copy the follow- 
ing extract for our readers :— 


‘The interior of this edifice is ap- | 
doorways onty, alt of 


proached by three 
which are ranged under the western 
portico, for the purpose of preventing 
cross draughts of air, as well as con- 
trary currentsof persons. Thetwo side 
doorways open into vestibules, for the 
use of the galleries and side aisles of the 


church: a large and handsome expand- | 





! 
4 








! 
| 
| 
{ 


ed flower, stuccoed, forms the central | 


ornament of each ceiling. 
doorway opens into a lofty octagonal 


of the Tower of the Winds ; it is enlight- 


}ened by small windows, partially glazed 


with tinted glass. The doorecases are 
members being ornamented with the 
rose, lotus, honey-suckle, and other clas- 
sic adornments. The principal entrance 
into the body of the church opens into 
this vestibule. 

‘ The interior, which is 69 feet 
wide, and 117 feet in length, is designed 
in imitation of the general plan of an- 





‘cient temples; but with some altera- 


very highly enriched; their different | 


The middie | 


vestibule, presenting the internal effect | 








tions for the purpose of adapting it to 
opposite customs, and a different mode 
of worship. A peristyle of eight co- 
lumns on each side, with six additional 
columns flanking the approach from the 
west, supports the galleries, which are 
continued along the north, west, and 
south sides. The altar part or sacra- 
rium, consists of a tribune resembling 
the half of a circular Ionic temple, ene 
riched with six scagliola columns, which 
are raised on a sub-basement, and sup- 
port an architrave and ceiling above: 
on the latter are reliefs of the sacra- 
mental cup, and Grecian ornaments 
splendidly gilt. ‘The columns are formed 
of timher, covered with scaghiola in imi- 
tation of verde antique marble; the in- 
terior columns of the Erechtheium hav- 
ing been found to be of marble of that 
description. Beneath the windows are 
the Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer, and Be- 
lief, inscribed on plain tablets of statu- 
ary marble. ‘This recess has three 
windows. The ceiling of the church, 
which is horizontal, is divided into nu- 
merous panneled compartments, or cats. 
sous, ornamented with expanded flowers 
in plaster; some of them in bold relief, 
and others deeply sunk within the pan- 
nels: this was designed as an imitation 
of the manner of decorating the timber 
ceilings in ancient temples. In the 
western gallery 1s a large organ; and in 
the front are the royal arms of George 
At this end, in recesses, elevated 
over the side vestibules, are the seats for 
the parochial free-schools, which are 
approached by small private staircases, 
in order to prevent an interference with 
the principal staircases. The sashes, 
casements, &c. of the window openings 
are ail of cast iron, glazed with ground 
glass; and within each is a rim of 
coloured glass, ornamented with the 
Grecian honeysuckle. The pewing of 
the galleries, as well as in the area, is 
wainscot, and the organ-case is also of 
the same wood. Both the pulpit and 
reading-desk, though dissimilar, are de- 
signed in a style of chasteness and sim- 
plicity; they stand opposite to each 
other, between the easternmost columns, 
on each side of the church, and are 
remarkable from having been constructed 
out of the remains of the Fairlop Oak ; 
the wood is finely grained, and has been 
highly polished. The chureh has con- 
venient sittings for 2,590 persons,” 

It is almost impossible to speak too 
highly of the exquisite taste which is so 
conspicuous throughout the interior 
of this beautiful place of worship. A 
pleasing harmony pervades the whole: 
and although simplicity is its charactes- 
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istic, there is not the least appearance of 
meanness or want of finish about it; on 
the contrary, the details are all exqui- 
sitely designed and executed, so as to 
bear the closest inspection. Shortly after 
the church was opened, we remember 
seeing some very absurd cavilling in 
one or two journals: one writer cen- 
sured the architect for having deviated 
from the usual form in the design for 
the organ, by adopting forms more ana- 
logous to those of Grecian architecture, 
and therefore more accordant with the 
building itself. Instead, however, of com- 
mending his judgment for so doing, he 
sneeringly compared it to a carpenter's 
tool chest: * very like a whale indeed,’ 
good Mister Critic! Another wight, of 
equal taste, found fault with the ceiling, 
because Mr. Inwood had not introduced 
some bold, large,oval compartments, like 
those in the designs of Jones, &c.! This 
sufficiently shows what exquisite feeling 
and discrimination this gentleman * pos- 
sessed, and how far he entered into the 
spirit of Grecian architecture. Wecou!d 
ourselves, perhaps, have wished a few of 
the details to have been somewhat differ- 
ent, although we certainly do admire the 
building as it is, We think that if 


‘Grecian scrolls, somewhat similar to | 


those between the bases of the columns 
of the altar, had been introduced over 
the windows, they would have given an 
elegant finish to them, and rendered 
them more ornamental. Another thing 
that we think might have been done to 
greater extent, with very good effect, is 


the flowering or pattern work, on the | 


coloured glass border of the windows ; 
this might, in our opinion have judici- 
ously been made to decorate the whole 
window; we think, too, that a faint 
tinge of a warm tone would have been 
an improvement. The application of 
ground glass cannot be too highly 
commended, as, by excluding all exter- 
nal objects, it is equally favourable in an 
architectural or devotional point of view. 
We have no room now to offer any com- 





* We believe this was tle same writer who, in 
some remarks on the new street, that appeared 
iu the Literary Museum, very facetiously ob- 
served, that strungers mistake the County Fire 
Office, opposite Carlton Palace, for the latter 
edifice, and, vice versa, the palace for the Fire 
Office :—why, very likely they may, ifthey are 
no better judges than the critic himself. A 
man may possibly mistake a lady of the saloon 
for a well-bred woman of quality. Carlton 
House is unfavourably situated, and it is also 
deficient in actual magnitude; but there is an 


air of dignified grandeur, in the front towards | 


Pall Mall, to which it would be difficult te pro- 
duce a single parallel in this metropolis. To 
compare any of the recent flimsy buildings in 
tlie New Street with it, is absolutely absurd. 








d ! 
ments upon the external architecture of | such as a fine person, hand 
| had almost said beautiful fa 


this structure: we can only say that, 
taking it altogether, it is the most beau- 


tiful religious edifice we possess. But 
is it sufficiently appreciated, or has it 


as yet had any influence on public taste ? 
This is a question which we ask with 


anxiety, and are almost tempted to re- 


ply by a direct negative, when we be- 
hold such execrable examples of beggarly 
littleness, meanness, and deformity, that 
Start up in various quarters of the town, 
Nothing can be conceived more hi- 
under the denomination of chapels. 
deous than many of these buildings are, 


or more contemptible and ridiculous, 


As a sample of the rare doings in this | 


way, we may point out a chapel just on 
the road leading from Kennington to 
Brixton, which has such a crazy, crack- 
brained, odd look about it, that one 
would very naturally imagine that the 
builder, or rather his employers, inha- 
bit a certain stately mansion not many 
miles distant from the obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


i i de all 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—We know purchase books at the sale of the noble 


not why the winter theatres keep so! 


long open, for there are at least three 
or four months in the year in which 
they do not fill, be the attractions what 
they may. Even Madame Catalan, a 
host in herself, who is engaged fora 
few nights at this theatre, and outra- 
giously puffed in the bills, does not fill 
the house, as we should have expected 
at least, though she gives three or four 


of her best songs in her best manner, | 


On Wednesday night, Mr. Macready 
sustained the character of Wolsey, in 
Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. In the 
latter scenes his acting was admirable, 
and, although without any tincture of 


as that of Kemble. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Mr. 
Kent has again buckled on the armour of 
of Gloucester, in Richard the Third, and 
although his performance was im- 
proved, yet he has evidently aimed too 
high, and that very indiscreetly ; he 
must, in fact, either be very vain or very 
ill-advised, to attempt a field on which 
there have been so many aspirants and so 
many failures; and yet we think there’s 
mettle in the fellow too, if it was better 
employed. 

A young lady of the name of Nesbitt 
made her debut on these boards on 
the 18th inst. in the part of Juhet; for 
which she fossesses many requisites, 





| was one of great merit, particul 
' garden scene ; and she promises 
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action, and a voice of pec 
ness. Allowing for the en 
of a first appearance, 


valuable addition to the female 
of the stage at this theatre, 
ENGLISH OpeRA House.— Those 
who have not seen Mr. Mathews’ Tripto 
America, will learn with regret that this 
evening is the last for the season,—Ope 
consolation, however, we have to offe, 
and that is that this inimitable actor s 
engaged by Mr. Arnold forthe summer 
campaign in one of the best companies 
ever collected, including, in addition to 
old favourites, not only Mr. Mathews, 


but Braham, Miss Stephens, Rayner, 


Miss Kelly, and several other distin. 
guished performers, 














Hitervature Aud Science, 
The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- 
sisting of unpublished pieces in prose and 
poetry, will be published in a few days, fur 
the exclusive benefit of his family. 
The King of the Netherlands has given 
100 florins to the University of Gheut to 


library of Mr. Meerman., 

Mr. Lowry, the Egnraver.—The friends 
of science and the arts will be grieved to 
learn that this celebrated artist died on 
Thursday morning, between two and three 
o’clock. The mechanical part of the art of 
engraving owes more to Mr. Lowry than to 
any other of the celebrated artists of which 
England can boast, or to all of them united. 
—Indeed, he may be considered as the fa- 
ther and founder of this branch of the art. 
He was of an affable and obliging temper, 
and ever ready to give aids in the line of his 


profession to the younger artists; but his 


acquirements were not confined to engray- 
ing: he was eminently skilled in all the dif- 
ferent branches of science; and in mupera- 


eee © : OF logy, in particular, he had but few equals.— 
imitation, was rendered as impressive 


Star, : 

The Ghent journal contains an article, 
stating that it is reported that a person i 
that province has obtained from his este 
a patent for a new invention, which a 
supply the place of steam-engines, with ae 
advautage in point of economy, and with 
far less danger. . 

Monument to Mr. Watt.—On Friday tue 
18th inst. one of the most gratifying any 
meetings we ever witnessed, took place 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, for the purpose e 
determining on erecting a monument 
James Watt, the great improver otis 
steam-engine—that right arm of bri ~ 
commerce and manufacture—that gr¢ : 
source of British wealth. The Earl of Lv 
pool being called to the charr, ae py 
the business of the meeting by “Watt 
its attention to the gyéat services Mr. 
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) wendered his country. His lordship 
had ied by announcing that his Majesty 
ake the lead in this tribute to the 


ory of @ man who had raised himself 
memor 


fromthe ran 
gument maker, 
fame, @S well as €0 - vy D 
tae hundred pounds. Sir Humphry Davy, 
OR §, proposed the first resolution :— 
That the late James Watt, Esq. by the 
ofyund science and original genius dis- 
seed in his admirahle inventions, — has, 
ee than any other man of modern times, 
aemplified the practical utility of know- 
ledge, enlarged the power of man over the 
eternal world, and both multiplied and 
jifused the accommodations and enjoyments 
vy human life.” Mr, Bolton, son of the 
artner of Mr. Watt, at Soho, next address- 
od the meeting, and was followed by Mr. 
Juskisson, Whoa moved as the second re- 
lution: —* That these benefits, conferred 
by Mr. Watt on the whole civilized world, 
hive been first and most experienced by 
his own country, which owes a_ tribute 
of national gratitude to a man who has 
tus honoured her by his genius, and 
promoted her well-being by his discoveries.’ 
this resolution was seconded by Sir 
Janes Mackintosh, who, in an eloquent 
speech, happily quoted the account of 
that imaginary temple which Bacon, in 
one of histracts, dedicates to science, and 
setting a gallery apart for the statues of in- 
ventors; he also quoted another observa- 
ion from the same great writer, in which 
le observes that, while the heathens 
classed heroes and founders of states 
amongst their demi-gods, they ranked in- 
ventors of arts among their gods. The 
honourable. gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, passed a high, but deserved 
eulogium on the attention which was made 
tothe lectures at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
om, by the members.—Mr. Brougham 
alluded to the same subject, and concluded 
aspeech which was a new version of that 
. vk _ of Liverpool (which itis Justice 
oo le had not heard), by moving :— 
hat amonument be erected to his me- 
“¥« — in the Cathedral Church of 
Gr Pet s, or in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Feter’s, Westminster; and that a sub- 


"pened.’— Nothing, however, transpired 
a the meeting half so gratifying as the 
of Mr. Peel, the se 
_ for the home department :—* Jus- 
ce, said he, ‘as far as 
fr 1 a has been done to the me. 
those mg Fatt by the noble earl and 
ing the 1 lave followed him in address- 
» Saeed neeting ; I, however, stand on 
tude to * gen and owe a debt of grati- 
roe them: swe which distinguishes me 
eames am one of those number- 
petesaas ~ who have derived a direct 
eed, | ow at from his inventions—in- 
ines a | possess in the world to the 
torthless sana of others; and base and 
heatt, who ust that mind be, and cold his 
sitated to ; - such an occasion as this, he- 

acknowledge his origin and the 





secetrary of 


human nature | 
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debt he owes with any other feeling! Whenever we caught glimpses of the 
than that of gratitude.’ This allusion to | country through the clouds, the view was 
the cotton manufacture, which had receiv-| beautiful and interesting, but the sight of 
ed new life and spirit from the discovery | the silvery sea of clouds to the very verge 
of Mr. Watt, and to which the family of | of the horizon was truly magnificent ; 
Mr. Peel owes its rise, was received with} the sun shone on some parts of the 
loud cheers. —Thanks being voted to the | Thames, which were visible to us, and was 


chairman, a liberal subscription was enter- 
ed into, to which the Earl of Liverpool 
gave £100, when the meeting separated. 
Balloon Ascent.—In our last we noticed 
Mr. Graham’s ascent in a balloon on the 
preceding ‘Vhursday. He was accompa- 
nied by Capt. Beaufoy; and as this gen- 
tleman has given an account of his aerial 
voyage, which is the only intelligible nar- 
rative of the sort that has been written for 
some time, we shall give it a place in our 
Chronicle :—‘ Just bees ascending,’ says 
Capt. Beaufoy, ‘the barometer stood at 29 
inches 8-10ths, thermometer 66 degrees, 
the hygrometer 17 dry ; time of starting, 
precisely five minutes past six o'clock. 
The balloon rose most majestically, and 
we were directly above Waterloo Bridge 
at eight minutes and a half past six. At 
this moment the barometer was at 27 inches 
4-10ths, and we could observe every street 
of the metropolis, from Blackwall to Ken- 
sington. ‘lhe scene of the environs was 
beautiful beyond description, and every 
thing could be seen distinctly ; every ob- 
ject appearing as flat as on a map--even 
the hilis seemed to be sunk on the same 
level with the valleys. At 16 minutes 
past six, the barometer was at 23 inches 
3-10ths, and when the thermometer was at 
39 degrees, hygrometer 20 dry, we passed 
through the clouds, and getting Into ano- 
ther current of air, the balloon revolved 
gently, which caused aslight feeling of 
sickness; the clouds, while we were pass- 
ing through, appeared like a mist, and the 
hygrometer still showed three degrees 
drier than when on the earth. We ex- 
perienced now a disagreeable noise in the 
ear, what is commonly called a ** singing,” 
which continued the whole time after, and 
did not leave me till next morning.—On 
ascending above the clouds, they appeared 
like a sea of frozen snow, with dark fis- 
sures between, and in some places the 


shal _clouds opened, and gave us a distinct 
‘cription for that purpose be forthwith 


view of the city and metropolis and the 
environs. ‘The sky above was beautifully 
blue, and the sun shone brilliantly, ting- 
ing with a silver hue the tops of the wide 
expanse of clouds, and particularly those 
that rose like mountains above the others, 
‘There were still a few white clouds at a 
great distance above us. ‘The car again 
revolved in a current of air. Barometer 
at 21 inches 5-10ths. ‘The highest point 
we attained was, by the barometor, 19 in. 
2-10ths ; the hygrometer,32 dry : thermo- 
meter, 32 degree; time, 20 minutes to 7. 
We now heard a report of a gun, which 
we had heard once or twice before. We 
now let off a pigeon from a basket, having 
first fastened a label to it, on which we 
wrote ‘f above the clouds.” ‘The pigeon, 
after making two or three circles, darted 


| 
| 





reflected beautifully ; the river itselfseem- 
ed dwindled to asmall stream, so much 
so, that we could not distinguish any 
objects on it. The barometer now stood 
at 19 inches 5-1LOths ; thermometer,thirty- 
one degrees; time 18 minutes to 7, The 
balloon had not hitherto appeared to make 
much progress except in elevation, but 
now it wafted rapidly to the south, anda 
sinall portion of gas being let out, we 
gradually commenced our descent. On re- 
passing the clouds, the barometer was 22 
inches 3-10ths; thermometer, 38 deg. ; 
hygrometer, 23 dry ; time, three minutes 
to seven. ‘The sensation in the ears still 
continued. We now descended rapidly, 
which gave a disagreeable impression of 
space without any object to rest the eye 
on. The voice seemed weaker and lower 
than either above or below the clouds. 
The balloon again revolved, and at seven 
o’clock every object became perfectly dis- 
tinct, and the sheep appeared like dots, 
and the trees like bushes. In three mi- 
nutes after, Mr. Graham threw cut his 
grappling irons, and the balloon descended 
with surprising rapidity, and we could see 
the people running to meet us. ‘The grap- 
pling-irons caught a hedge first, and next 
a large oak tree, which brought us into a 
field belonging to Mr. M. Wilks, in the 
parish of Tunbridge, one mile from God- 
stone, where we safely arrived, without 
the least injury being done to the balloon 
or car,’ 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Burke’s Humour.—When his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Marlay, was appointed to the 
deanery of Ferns, ‘1 do not like the 
name,’ said he, ‘ it sounds so like a der- 
ren title; it might be a subject for con- 
test between Mr. Heath, and Mr. Moss.’ 
Alluding to livings, he observed that Ho- 
race had a good one in view, speaking of 
—Est modus in rebus sunt certs derique 
fines; which he translated *‘ a modus in 
the tythes and fines certain.” Whensome 
one inquired whether the Isle of Man was 


through the clouds towards the earth. ; worth a journey thither to see, ‘ By all 
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means,’ said Mr i4.: -e, ‘ the proper st.dy 
of mankind is ma. Sowell, ween trying 
to give > dcifitlis of nian, called hima 
cookin cnimaly; ‘your definition is 
good," replied Mr. Burke; ‘I now see 
the full Failes of the common proverb, 
** there is reason in the roasting of eggs.’ ; 
When the same industrious chronicler was 
describing some learned ladies assembled 
around, and vying in attention to a wor- 
thy and tall friend of theirs (Johnson), 
, Ay? suid Mr. Burke, ¢ like maids round 
amay-pole.’ In allusion to the chairing 
of Mr. Wilkes, he applied to it Horace’s 
description of Pindar’s numbers—‘ Fertu- 
numeris lege solulis,’ altering the second 
word to humeries ; he (Wilkes) ts curried 
on shoulders uncontrolled by law. 


Interesting Ancedote. —On what little 
accidents do the great events of this world 
often depend! During the American re- 
volutionary war, when the two armies were 
near each other, an English officer, who was 
stationed at one of the outposts, observed 
a general other of the enemy approaching 


to reconnoitre with a telescope the English | 


position. He was on horseback; and not 
perceiving the English picquet, approached 
within shot, so near as to offer a sure mark. 
The finger was on the trigger, when the 
Englishman's heart failed him: he could not 
bear to take away the life of one who ap- 
prehended no danger; and lowering the 
gun, he suffered the unconscious American 
to pass on. ‘This American was—Gencral 
Washington. 

Ancient and Modern Warfare.—Voltaire 
remarks, that two monks, Roger Bacon, 
who invented gunpowder, and Schwartz, 
who perfected the invention, have in reality 
changed the face of the earth. Before can- 
non were known (he proceeds) the northern 
nations had swhiugated nearly the whole 
hemisphere, and could come again, like 
famishing wolves, to seize upon the lands as 
their ancestors had done. In all armies, 
the victory, and consequently the fate of 
kingdoms, was decided by bodily strength 
and agility—a sort of sanguinary fury—a 
desperate struggle, man to man. Intrepid 
men took towns by scaling the walls. ‘There 
was hardly more discipline in the armies of 
the North, during the decline of the Roman 
empire, than among carnivorous beasts 
rushing on their prey.—Now, a single fron- 
tier fortress would suilice to stop the armics 
of Genghis or Attila. In baile, men the 
weakest in body may, with well-directed 
artillery, prevail against the stoutest. The 
combatants no longer close. The soldier 
has no longer that ardour—that impetuosi- 
ty, which is redoubled in the heat of action, 
when the fight is hand to hand. Strength, 
skill, and even the temper of the weapons, 
are useless.— Philosophical Dictionary. 


Encourugement for Lawycrs.—A young 
professional gentleman, who chanced to be 
in the company of a beautiful lady, who 
had imbibed an antipathy to the gentlemen 
of the long robe and big wig, and ever 
Kept at a respectful distance from Jaw con- 
fact, but was herself a ward in ehancery, 
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i resistibly won over the countenance of 
the lady to the profession by the gai- 
lant and happy declaration, that it was his 
felicitous lot to study only in the Court of 
Common Pleas ! It scarcely need be added, 
that he afterwards successfully practised in 
the court of Elymen with the young lady 
herself, and soon proved to his abler 
friends in the profession, that he had ra- 


the body was buried in the chure| 


pidly made himself master of marry-time | 


law ! ALFRED. 


Pulsation and the Funds.—Dr. Chirac, a 
French physician, was once called to sce a 
lady, and while he was in her bedchamber, 
he heard that the price of stock had consi- 


a larze holder of the Mississippi Bonds, he 
was alarmed at the news; and being seated 
near the patient, whose pulse he was feel- 
ing, he said, with adcep sigh, ‘ Ah, good 
God! they keep sinking—sinking —sink- 
ing!’ The poor sick lady bearing this, ut- 
tered a loud shrick; the people ran to ber 
immediately. ‘Ah!’ said she, ‘1 shall die; 
M. de Chirac has just said three times, as 
he felt my purse, “* They keep sinking!’ 
The doctor recovered bimself soon, and 
said,—* You dream; your pulse is very 
healthy, and you are very weil. IL was 


which 1 lose iny money, because their price 
sinks.” This explanation satisfied the sick 
lady. 

Emigration to the United States.—The 
whole number of passengers that arrived in 
the United States during the year ending 
on the 30th of September, 1823, amounted 
to—males, 5,243; females, 1,084; sex not 
stated, 1,589 ;—total number of passengers, 
8,166. Of this number there were 1,749 
citizens of the United States, which leaves 
the total amount of foreigners 6,417, of 
which it is probable that at least 1,700 have 
returned, so that the whole number of emi- 
crants to the United States, from all parts 
of the world, did not amount to 5000 in the 
year, 

Tsts.—-Alluding to the antique mode of 
symbolising the mysterious nature whicl: is 
at the heart of all things, and connects all 
things into one whole, Professor Kant re- 
marks, ‘ that perhaps in all human compo- 
sition there is no passage of greater subliimity, 
nor among sublime thought any which has 
been more sublinely expressed, than that | 
which occurs in the inscription upon the tem- 


As he happened to he | 





ple of Isis (the great mother—nature); | 
I am whatsoever is—whatsvever shall be: | 
and the veil which is over my countenance no 
mortal hand hath ever raised.’ 


Sir Thomas More’s Head.--A few days 
since, in making some necessary repairs 
in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury, a 
box was found, containing the head of the | 
great Lord Chancellor of England, who | 
was condemed to the block by that ruth- 
less hing Henry VILL. for refusing to take 
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the oath of supremacy to that self-willed 


‘taal , Pe ee ies 
monarch. ‘The head, with the exception | ~ 

: a P pes | land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; 
of afew of the teeth, was much decaved ; | 


and the sacred remains have been restored 
to their resting-place, Our readers are 
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aware that Sir Thoinas was behead 
the 6th of July, 1535 . 
his age ; but they are 
aware, that atfier 
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» 10 the 534 yeu a 
not, Perhaps,equal 
the Execution, though 


Pas Oe } 4 iy ‘ear . , of 
Peter, in the ‘Tower, and alterwards jg 


ChelseaChurch, where it now Jies. ver 
head was set on a pole upon ‘Toa 
Bridge, and was afterw noe 

ge, — Was afterwards private) 
bought by his daughter Maragrat wife , 
John Roper, Esq. (a distinguished family 
long resident in the parish of St. Dung 
tan). His daughter preserved the head i 
abox with much devotion, and placed 
in a vault, partly in the wall on the ae 
side of the church, where it was recently 
discovered, and very wear to hep Ow 
tomb. The south chancel of the chureh 
is called the Roper Chancel ; and there 
hung the helmet and surcoat, with the aruns 
of Sir Tl. More on it. 
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Works published since our last notice. 
Life and Remains of the Rev. Edw. D. Clarke 
34.138. The Devil's Elixir, from the German, 2 vols, 
l4s. Skelton's Works, 6 vols. 8vo. 34. 19s. Count 
Struensee’s Conversion, 8vo. 8s. Gesta Romanoram 
by the Rev. C. Swan, 2 vols, 12mo. 18s. Defoc's His 
tory of the Plague, abridged, 3s. Bullock's Mexico 
Svo. 18s. Captain Rock Detected, fuolscap, Ss. Tour 
in Germany, 2 vols. L2ino, 16s. Stevenson's Account of 
the Bell Rock Light House, royal 4to. 52. 5s. Nichols's 
Account of St. Catherine's Hospital and Church, 4to. 


10s. 6d. Narrative of Shipwrecks, 2s. Howe's Medi. 
tations, 3s. Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part XIL 
4to. 12. Is. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


THE GALLERIES for the EXHI- 
BITION and SALE of the Works of British Artists 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight till Dusk. 


Admittance, is.—Catalogue, Is. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 
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Jnst published, 5s. 
A NARRATIVE of the SUFFERINGS 
of GENERAL RIEGO an‘ his Aid-de-Camp, Mr. G. 
MATTHUEWES, in the Dangeons of Spain, from Sept. 
1823, to April 1824, at which period Mr. G. M. was te- 
leased ; and of the Latter Evcuts of the Spanish nae 
tion, including an Account of the Capture of Genera 
Riego, and of what followed until his Linprisonment at 
Madrid, kc. &e. 
By GEORGE MATTHEWES, Au Englishman. 
Sold by Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ Court; — 
and Martin, Bond Street; and all other Booksellers. 
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This day is published, 6s, sewed, 

A SUPPLEMENT to PALO ROMAI- 
CA, with remarks on the Strictures made on that v5 
by ‘the BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's; the Rev. J.» 
CONY BEARE, A_M. Prebendary of York, &€3 10 
BRITISH CRITIC; also by_ the Rev. 
BROUGHTON, M. A.; and by Dr. FALCONE! 

This Pamphlet, besides presenting 4 full ee n 
Palworomaic Hypothesis, gives an account pA nee 
man Controversy on the original language ‘a ‘ons, a0 
Testament. It contains also mapy emene aie 
some Strictures on the merits of Porson as 4 ager 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stat! 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. >, ith 
Street, Strand, where adpertisements eos paid) are 
and communications ‘ for the Editor (P Marshall, 











“to be addressed. Soldalso by Simpkin anda icaay, 


Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creee £8 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, oor S 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pa Beg 
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venders.—Printed by Davidson, 
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